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The history of Balaam, as recorded by Moses, Numb. 
2224, is beyond doubt one of the most interesting and in- 
structive parts of the Old Testament. There are many things 
-which commend it to the special study and meditation of the 
thoughtful and diligent Bible student. It is a singular and 
unique personage and character which in these chapters is por- 
trayed to the reader of the good Book, — Balaam, the Seer, — 
and yet we see in this strange man the picture and type of 
many that have received from God great spiritual gifts and 
have occupied a high place in the Church of God, but, being 
blinded by the things of this world, have forgotten again their 
high calling and have rushed anew into the snares and clutches 
of Satan, into temporal and eternal ruin. But if the character 
and personage of Balaam are such as to arouse our special in- 
terest, his extraction, the remote time in which he lived, his 
sudden appearance in the history of Israel, and the part which 
he plays in it, also certainly engage our attention in no small 
degree. Balaam is a native of a heathen country, a contem- 
porary of Moses and Joshua, and without having any previous 
_ intercourse with God’s chosen people, he is suddenly confronted 
with the same, at a time when Israel had pitched its tents on 
the eastern boundaries of the promised land, ready to fight in 
the name of their God, their hearts swelled with the certain 


hope of victory and conquest. Called by a heathen king to 
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curse this nation, he cannot but bless and proclaim the bright 
and happy future of Israel, while, at the same time, his spir- 
itual eye sees only ruin and destruction for its enemies and the 
enemies of the Blessed Seed which was to spring from Israel. 
And oh! what a lofty flight do his words and thoughts take, 
when he speaks of these things; how poetic and sublime is the 
very language he uses! When we see and hear him, standing 
on the summits of the mountains of Moab, when his eloquent 
tongue bids us behold the radiant light of the Star out of Jacob, 
we might believe that we were standing at the deathbed of one 
of the patriarchs of old or listening to the words of some great 
prophet, like David or Isaiah. If, therefore, I busy my pen 
with the history of this man, I trust that I will have the good- 
will of the kind readers, my greatest regret only being that 
none of the brethren that are more equal to the task have not 


long ago undertaken to delineate this man and the history cir- © 


cling round about him in our TuEoLocicaL QUARTERLY. 
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If we read or hear of a person that played an important 
part in the history of the world or the Church, we would also 
like to know the particulars of his parentage, how he was raised 
and educated, what position he occupied in his country, what 
influence he exerted, the good and bad traits of his character 
from his early youth, and the like. . In some instances Holy 
Writ gives us a detailed account of these things, as in the nar- 
ration of the lives of Moses, Samuel, and Daniel. But in re- 
gard to Balaam’s earlier life the Holy Spirit saw fit not to ac- 
quaint us with the particulars, and many things which we 
would like to know are shrouded in the deepest mystery, or 
perhaps only hinted at. Still, what He had Moses relate 
about the birthplace and descent of Balaam is worthy of our 
notice and helps us to understand the better his subsequent 
history. 

Balaam was a native of Mesopotamia, the cradle of the 
human race, a resident of the country whence Abraham came 
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and where Laban had lived. He himself states this Numb. 
23,7, saying: “Balak, the king of Moab, hath brought me from 
Aram, out of the mountains of the east.” The town, or city, 
in which he lived was Pethor, concerning which Moses makes 
the remark: “Which is by the river of the land of the children 
of his people,’ Numb. 22, 5. The river which he means evi- 
dently is the Euphrates. His father’s name was Beor, Numb. 
22, 5, or in the New Testament Bosor, 2 Pet. 2, 15. It is re- 
markable that his father’s name, as well as his own, have nearly 
the same meaning. For Beor, or in the Hebrew tongue, 11¥2, 
according to Hengstenberg and others, means “destruction,” 
this name being derived from the verb 3, absumsit, deponit. 
Balaam, pyda, denotes, “The swallower of the people.” The 
Greek rendition of this name, according to Hengstenberg, is, 
Mexodaos, the conqueror of the people, as may be seen from Rey. 
2, 15, where the followers of the doctrine and practice of Ba- 
laam after his apostasy are called Nicolaitans. These names 
of father and son have given room to the conjecture that Ba- 
laam was the scion of a family in which soothsaying or divina- 
tion was practiced as a craft, and that even his father’s name 


' was dreaded by the people for the power and efficacy of his 


execrations. Balaam might, then, have received this name im- 
mediately after his birth, and his father may have given him 
this name in the hope and expectation of his becoming what 
the name expressed, a swallower and destroyer of the people. 
If this was the case, the impious hope of the father was surely 
fulfilled. But according to Oriental custom, Balaam may have 
received his name after his oracles had given him an almost 
international reputation, Numb. 22, 15, or even after he had 
given the advice to the Midianites to seduce the children of 
Israel to idolatry and fornication, Numb. 31, 16. For through 
this wicked counsel Balaam became the cause of destruction for 
many thousands. e 

Having made this etymological digression, we shall turn 
our attention to the main question in this part of our treatise. 
This question is: Was Balaam, previous to the time at which 
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Moses introduces him into the history of Israel, a truly pious 
man, a man that was in a state of grace and a true prophet? 
There are, in the main, two opinions which are diametrically 
opposed to each other. Philo, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and many theologians of the Lutheran, Roman, and Re- 
formed churches answer this question in the negative. They 
try to maintain that Balaam never stood in any relation to the 
true religion. According to their judgment he never was a wor- 
shiper of the true God, but always given to idolatry and at all 
times an enchanter, whose mind had no relation whatever to 
the prophecies which he uttered, whose prophecies, in fact, 
came forth from his lips without his mind being affected, even 
against his will. Ambrose, for instance, puts these words into 
his mouth: “Quasi cymbalum tinniens sonum reddo.” (Conf. 
Hengstenberg, The History of Bileam and His Prophecies, 
pp. 5.7. Germ. ed. Berlin, 1842.) Many others, again, as, 
for instance, Tertullian, Jerome, Luther, Buddeus, Deyling, 
Buzel, Calov, and in our times Stoeckhardt, are fully convinced 
that Balaam was first a truly pious man and a true prophet, 
but afterwards became an apostate, blinded by the gold and the 
honors of Balak. Hengstenberg claims that the truth lies in 
the midst of “these two extreme opinions,” and maintains 
that there were in Balaam the beginnings of the knowledge and 
' fear of God, but that he had never gone beyond these begin- 
nings and had never experienced a thorough conversion. Con- 
cerning his prophecies, he says that God had granted him, as 
it were, some clear glances, but that his prophetic gift proved 
to be by no means comprehensive and reliable, so that he can- 
not be counted among the prophets. (J. ¢, p. 11.) The merits 
or demerits of this conciliatory. effort will show themselves 
when we deal with the above-mentioned discrepant views, 
and especially when we shall undertake to expound Balaam’s 
prophecies. 

We do not hesitate to maintain that Balaam, at the time 
to which we referred above, was in a state of grace, and that 
he was also a true prophet. By making this assertion, however, 
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we do not mean to decide the question whether before that time, 
in his younger days, he had been initiated into the magical arts 
and practiced them, or not. If, according to the testimony of 
Joshua, the Lord had called Abraham from idolatry to make 
him a great patriarch, the bearer of the divine promises, the 
forefather of the Blessed Seed, and the father of all true be- 
levers; if, furthermore, St. Paul, first a persecutor of the 
Church of God, became a great apostle and the teacher of the 
heathen world, why should and could God not also have called 
Balaam out of heathenish darkness and away from sinister 
practices not only to kindle faith in him, but also to make him 
His prophet? St. Paul says Rom. 9, 16: “So, then, it is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy.” 

But how did Balaam obtain the true knowledge of God? 
In what manner did God call him and qualify him for his 
office? We have reasons to believe that at the time of Balaam 
there were still alive in Mesopotamia some traditions concern- 
ing Abraham and Jacob. Abraham, after his conversion, and 
Jacob, during his stay in that country, surely sought to dis- 
seminate the knowledge of the true God and to communicate 
to others their hopes and expectations concerning the promised 
Redeemer of the human race. But a studious and inquisitive 
mind, like that of Balaam, must have eagerly imbibed such in- 
formation and pondered these things, and God might have used 
such traditions to plant the true faith into his heart. It is 
noteworthy, at any rate, that Balaam’s oracles and prophecies 
contain strong allusions to the sayings of the patriarchs and the 
promises they had received; cf. Numb. 28, 10; 24, 9. 17b, ete. 
We are, of course, fully aware of the fact that God put these 
prophecies in the mouth of Balaam, but we also know that the 
Holy Spirit did also take into His service the knowledge and 
‘the phraseology of the individuals whom He employed as His 
amanuenses and mouthpieces. Thus He availed Himself of 
St. Paul’s knowledge of Greek poets and philosophers, Acts 
17, 28; Tit. 1, 12. The above-mentioned passages (Numb. 
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23, 10, ete.) therefore are no slight intimation that the pro- 
genitors of the Israelites were not altogether forgotten in Meso- 
potamia, and that Balaam also had become acquainted with 
their history in some way. 

Another source from which Balaam drew at least some 
knowledge of the true God was the rumor which spread before 
Israel. The deliverance of Israel from the hand of the Egyp- 
tians, attended by signs and miracles, and the great miracles 
which God performed for His people even during its wander- 
ings in the wilderness, did not fail to make a deep impression 
upon the surrounding nations, Ex. 15, 14; Josh. 5,1. Jethro, 
the father-in-law of Moses, and Rahab were thereby led to the 
knowledge of the true God, Ex. 18; Josh. 2. Mesopotamia, 
however, was neither so far from the regions where these great 
events had taken place, nor was the intercourse between the — 
nations of the East so scanty that the inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia should not have heard of the great deeds which Jehovah 
had done for His people. It would be strange indeed if a man 
of the character and caste of Balaam should not have tried to 
obtain all the information in regard to this people and its God 
he possibly could. It is true, Numb. 22, 10 seems to refute this 
assertion at the first glance. Balaam there says to the Lord: 
“Balak, the son of Zippor, king of Moab, hath sent unto me, — 
saying: Behold, there is a people come out of Egypt,” ete. But — 
Balaam simply quotes the words of the Moabitish ruler. We 
also may surmise that in the hour of weakness and temptation 
the prophet was so foolish as to believe it to be of advantage to 
him not to betray any acquaintance with that nation in his con- 
versation with God, although all the statements which he makes 
-eoneerning God are correct and in keeping with what Scripture — 
says about Him and His attributes. Do we not also judge God 
sometimes by feeble sense, especially if some strong temptation 
assails us, although we know better and would be far from 
uttering any heterodox opinion if catechised by anybody? But 
the Mesopotamian seer knew very well who that nation was and 
whence it came. We see this from passages like Numb. 23,7: 
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“Come, curse me Jacob, and come, defy Israel !””— and 22, 23: 
“Surely, there is no enchantment against Jacob,” ete. Should 
not also the great deeds of God in behalf of His chosen people 
have deeply affected the heart of this man and fully convinced 
him that Jehovah is the only true God? 

Balaam, however, had still another source from which he 
derived the knowledge of God and His will. God dealt with 
him directly, in the same manner in which He conversed with 
the patriarchs and the prophets of old. Deyling, in his Obser- 
vationes Sacrae (pars tertia, p. 103, 8. 3), says that he sees in 
Balaam the certain and indubitable characteristics of a true 
prophet — and if we examine the arguments which he produces 
we cannot but agree with him. He had intercourse with the 
true and eternal God, as we see from Numb. 22, 8. There, 
being asked to curse Israel, he declares that he can do nothing 
without God’s consent, and that he must ask Him first before 
he could make any promises. If he would have been a wor- 
shiper of a false god, of Baal, or Moloch, or some demons, he 
would have made preparations to consult them. And God ap- 
pears to him at night in dreams or visions, 22, 12. 19, and 
speaks to him. In the same manner God appeared to Abraham, 
Gen. 17,1; to Jacob, Gen. 46, 2; to Job, Job 4, 13; to Samuel, 
1Sam.3, and to many other prophets. We read, furthermore, 
that God met him, 22, 4. 16. God put the words in Balaam’s 
mouth, 22, 5. 16. This is also said of prophets like Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, Is. 51,16; Jer. 1,9; 5, 14, ete. To Balaam is also 
ascribed that mode of prophesying which the Hebrew: doctors 
call YIPN nM. We read 24, 2: “And the Spirit of God came 


‘upon him,” that is, the Spirit of prophecy, by the afflation of 


whom the mind sees and predicts future events and prophecies. 
The same thing is also said of Eldad and Medad, Numb. 11, 26, 
and the consequence of it was that they prophesied in the camp. 
The word which Moses uses there is SJ3yand the proper mean- 
ing of this verb is always to prophesy or to speak in prophetic 
enthusiasm (zpogyteve). This was also the most common way 
by which God revealed His will to Moses, David, and other 
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prophets, 2 Pet. 1, 21: “The holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Seripture, however, calls our attention to still another 
mode by which Balaam received his prophetical knowledge, 
namely, by eestasy (xar gxoraev). In this state the functions 
of the senses are suspended for awhile, the inner eye is opened, 
and the prophet, unconscious of what is taking place round 
about him, sees some extraordinary or supernatural objects 
which it pleases God to reveal to him. Of this manner of di- 
vine revelation Balaam speaks Numb. 24, 4, where he says: 
“THe hath said, ... which saw the vision of the Almighty, fall- 
ing into a trance, but having his eyes open.” Overpowered by 
the impressions he received, by the visions he saw, the prophet 
lay prostrate (53, war hingesunken). In such a state of ecstasy 
was Saul when he prophesied, 1 Sam. 19, 24. But Balaam is 
in still better company than that of Saul. St. Peter fell into 
a trance when God wanted to teach him not to despise the Gen- 
tiles, Acts 10,10: éyévero ev abtoy éxatacc. The same St. Paul 
experienced twice: Acts 22, 17 (¢» t@ feom yevéadiae pe ev éx- 
atdast); .2 Cor. 12, 2. 4 (dpzayévra Ewe tpitov odpavod — bre dp- 
mdyn et¢ tov mapddecoor). 

A man to whom God revealed His will in so many ways 
is surely not to be placed on the same level with Simon Magus, 
who never received any divine revelation, neither can he be 
a mere deceiver, or a mere, ordinary soothsayer, but must have 
been in truth a prophet of God for a time, and if we wish to 
compare him with any person in Scripture, we are surely more 
justified to compare him with Judas Iscariot, the chosen apostle 
of the Lord, who, also blinded and seduced by the cursed hunger 
for gold, betrayed the Son of God. 

Another strong argument for the correctness of our view 
is the fact that the Scriptures do not point to a single instance 
where his oracles and his predictions did not come true. False 
prophets, deceivers, and mere diviners may, by their own sa- 
gacity or the sagacity of the devil, sometimes guess at or fore- 
see near future events, but the rule with them certainly is that 
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they tell lies, especially in regard to God’s will and the future 
of the Church, and their very lies and falsehoods expose them 
as deceivers and prophets of the Evil One. All the prophecies 
of Balaam, however, as recorded Numb. 23 and 24, have been 
fulfilled, although they embrace a period of fifteen centuries. 
But not only the oracles which he gave forth on the heights of 
Moab were verified in the course of time, even his previous 
blessings and curses were confirmed by the outcome. The 
heathen Balak also bears testimony to this fact. He says 
through his ambassadors, Numb. 22, 6: “For I wot that he 
whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou cursest is 
cursed.” 

A further corroboration of the assertions we have made is 
2 Pet. 2, 16. There the apostle calls Balaam not a magician, 
or a soothsayer, or a deceiver, but a prophet (¢xddvae thy cod xpo- 
gytov zapaypoviav). Indeed, the whole passage, 2 Pet. 2, 15. 16, 
and the subsequent context, shows us likewise that Balaam had 
been for some time a true believer, a man, therefore, that also 
possessed the fear of God. The apostle here speaks of men that 
have escaped the pollutions of the world through the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but who would forsake (xatadetmoyte¢ 
evUetay oddyv) the right way and go astray. In doing this, how- 
ever, they would follow the way of Balaam, the son of Bosor, ete. 
But if these men and false teachers follow the way of Balaam, 
it is but fair to infer that Balaam had first traveled that road, 
or in other words, that he also for a time had escaped the pol- 
lutions of the world and become a true believer, but afterwards 
lost the grace of God through the love of the wages of unright- 
eousness. This inference is furthermore in agreement with his 
personal relations to God as they are represented in the 22d 
and 23d chapters. He ealls Jehovah, the covenant God of 
Israel, his God (DN nin) ‘ens aye), 22, eS. Tle converses with 
God as with his God, besides whom there is no other. There is 
no trace, no vestige of polytheism in all that we hear about 
Balaam or that proceeds from his lips. His knowledge of God 
is pure, and we can subscribe to everything he says about God 
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and His attributes. Again and again he emphasizes that he 
ean do nothing without God, in spite of all temptations and 
although this truth is most inconvenient for him. The convic- 
tion that God is unchangeable in His thoughts and designs is 
firmly settled in his mind. We only refer to one word which 
he holds up to the idolatrous Balak, who thinks he can change 
God’s mind by his hecatombs. He says 23, 19:\“God is not 
aman that He should lie, neither the son of man that He should 
repent. Hath He said, and shall He not do it? Or hath He 
spoken, and shall He not make it good?” All these words are 
diametrically opposed to the notions which the heathen enter- 
tained concerning their gods, and they were spoken by him not 
only as a dogmatical truth, but in the tone of personal convic- 
tion, although according to his flesh and blood he wished that 
he would be in a position to gratify the wishes of Balak. Ba- 
laam was, at any rate, no worshiper of idols, but an adorer and 
worshiper of the true God, and if afterwards he became an open 
enemy of Him, a veritable apostle of Satan, it was because he 
ceased to give room to the Holy Spirit in his heart, and yielded 
to his flesh and blood which warred against the Spirit. If we 
should deny this, or if there had been in Balaam only a few, 
scanty beginnings of the fear of God, how could we finally ac- 
count for or explain the long and fierce struggle in which 
Balak’s temptation involved him? If the prophet had been 
wholly without the true fear of God, he would not have asked 
God repeatedly if He would “give him) leave” to accompany the 
messengers of Balak, but would have complied with the request 
of the Moabitish king without any hesitation; and if his knowl- 
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edge and fear of God would have been only superficial, we 2 


venture to say that his scruples and remorses would have been 
easily overcome by the flattering and smooth words of Balak 
and his messengers. 

Finally, is it not remarkable that Balaam says, Numb. 
23,10: “Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his”? He does not wish to die like a heathen in 
despair, or relying on false gods; he does not expect his end 
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to be like the end of a heathen priest or magician, but desires 
that his end be like that of the true Israelites who trusted in 
their covenant God, the God of grace, that his death might be 
like the death of those who had walked in the ways of the Lord. 
We know very well that here, also, he is the mouthpiece of the 
Holy Ghost. But what the Holy Ghost inspires him to utter 
he declares to be his own wish, his own personal desire and 
expectation. This is clearly and most forcibly indicated by the 
use of the suffix of the first person in the singular: ‘¥B] Non... 
‘ns A. In these words we surely do not have the language 
of a man who never had possessed true faith in the Lord or 
who had been altogether without the true fear of God. 

But the objection has been raised: Is Balaam not called 
a soothsayer or, rather, “the soothsayer” (0D1P9), Josh. 13, 22? 
And if Scripture calls him “the soothsayer,” must he not have 
been a wicked man, a man in reality devoted to the foul prac- 
tices of divination? Now, we do not doubt that kosem is em- 
ployed here in its proper sense, and that it has an evil meaning 
in itself. Neither do we attempt to attach to it a signification 
similar to the meaning which its noun has in Proy. 16, 10: 
“A divine or wise sentence (99?) is in the lips of the king.” 
But still we must remember that Balaam lived in a heathen 
country and in heathen surroundings, where the multitude, or 
even, to say the least, by far the greater majority of the people 
could not distinguish between their idols, their priests, and di- 
viners and the true God and His prophets. What could have 
been more natural, therefore, than that they regarded as a di- 
viner and called a soothsayer every one that was, or pretended 
to be, in contact and communion with the invisible world? 
Thus, if Balak sends his messengers to Balaam with the re- 
wards of divination in their hand (O72 DP), it does not go 
to prove that Balaam was at that time given to divination. It 
only shows that he judged Balaam and his God according to 
his heathen standard and his pagan notions. Moreover, it is 
by no means impossible, as we have intimated above, that the 
son of Beor formerly was a real heathen kosem, or soothsayer, 
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until the Lord called him into His kingdom of grace and made 
him His prophet. And if he was no soothsayer before his 
calling and conversion, he undoubtedly became one after his 
conversion, so that we cannot be surprised that Joshua, who 
takes notice of his death and doom in a few words, calls him 
Balaam, the soothsayer, without any circumlocution. Taking 
all this into consideration, we cannot see how this title or ap- 
pellation given to Balaam after his death could undermine our 
position or invalidate the arguments ‘which we have brought 
forth. 
Some learned men furthermore point to Numb. 24, 1b as 
an evidence that Balaam must have been, even at the time when 
he followed Balak’s invitation, an enchanter and soothsayer. 
We read there: “He (Balaam) went not, as at other times, to 
seek for enchantments.” The phrase, “to seek for enchant- 
ments,” or, to the meeting of enchantments, is the rendition of: 
own N8Ip?. The plural 073, however, which occurs only in 
this passage, does not denote enchantment or divination here, 
like its singular in Numb. 238, 23. It is beyond question that 
Moses by these words refers to ch. 23, 3. 15. But in these two 
verses not a word is said about divinations and enchantments. 
Moses only relates both times that Balaam bade the Moabitish 
king stay by the burnt offering, while he went to a lonely place, 
nearby, to meet God. His intention was to find out the will of 
God. And both times Balaam came back from the solitude to 
proclaim the word which the Lord had put in his mouth. But 
could any one really believe that God would have answered to 
heathen charms and spells, to enchantments and magical for- 
mulas? This only the devil does, and Balaam surely did not 
receive his prophecies from the devil, but from the true living — 
God. Therefore we have more than sufficient reasons to reject — 
this translation as an impossibility. Hengstenberg and Ge- 
senius have instinctively felt this and have substituted: awgu-— 
rium or omen. This signification is strongly suggested by a 
secondary meaning of the verb &3, namely, to presage, to take 
for an omen. In this sense YM) is evidently used 1 Kings 20, 
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23; WN OWINA; Vulgate: “Et acceperunt viri pro omine,”’ 
that is, they received the words of Ahab for a good omen or 
sign. If DYN) is to be taken in this sense, then Balaam would 
have gone to some lonely place to wait there for a sign from 
the Lord, from which he would learn to know His will. But 
such a procedure would not necessarily have been heathenish 
or even superstitious, nor would it have stamped Balaam as 
a diviner and common soothsayer. Gideon, for instance, asked 
God repeatedly for signs to become the more assured that the 
Lord was with him and with Israel, Judges 6, 17. 37. 39. 
Elijah, one of the greatest prophets, waits for a sign from 
heaven to convince Israel that Jehovah was the true and only 
God. Gen. 30, 27, however, the force of UNM3 is still more 
lessened. There Laban says: “I have learned by experience 
(nn?) that the Lord hath blessed me,” ete. But Laban had 
neither used enchantments nor miraculous signs or auguries 
from heaven; he had simply seen, by studious observation, that 
the Lord had increased his wealth through the hand of Jacob. 
wn2 may, therefore, also have the meaning, to find out by obser- 
vation or inquiry, and there is no reason whatever why we 
should not translate the above-mentioned phrase with, “to the 
meeting of inquiries,” or in plainer English, to seek for infor- 
mation (from the Lord). What he had known before was con- 
firmed to him repeatedly. God will not turn His blessing into 
a curse, and for this reason he will ask no more, or try to ob- 
tain information in some lonely place. 

Some, finally, have found a proof of Balaam’s superstition 
in the fact that he had seven altars built and seven oxen and 
rams offered, Numb. 23, 1; 23,14. But we can adduce several 
other instances where pious and godfearing men have observed 
this number in offering sacrifices. 1Chron. 15, 36 David offers 
seven bullocks and seven rams. 2 Chron. 19, 21 Hezekiah 
offers seven bullocks, seven rams, seven lambs, and seven goats. 
And Job 42, 8 the friends of Job are evenysommanded to bring 
for a sin offering seven bullocks and seven rams. It was among 
the worshipers of the true God that the number seven was re- 
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garded as holy, while the heathen favored the number three. 
Thus we find in Virgil (Hcl. 2, 4) the following lines, which 
he puts in the mouth of a prophetess: 


Terna tibi haee primum triplici diversa colore 
Licia circumdo, terque haee altaria circum 
Effigiem duco. Numero deus impare gaudet. 
Necte tribus nodis ternos Amarylli colores. 


And again: 
Idem ter socios pura cireumtulit unda. 

Aristotle (in De Coelo) likewise says that the ancients em- 
ployed this number zp0¢ ta¢ dytag teheeas tév Vedv (for the 
holy dedications made to the gods). 

All these passages, therefore, do not refute the arguments 
we have offered; on the contrary, the two last ones on which 
we have dwelt serve even to strengthen our position, and for 
this reason we abide by our former assertions that Balaam was, 
before he yielded to the temptation and apostatized, a true 
prophet and a true believer, though, of course, he was not free 
from infirmities and frailties. Indeed, it is by no means im- 
probable that he was at the head of a church or a congregation 
in his native country. God, as a rule, did not only eall His 
prophets to reveal the future, but also to call men to repentance 
and to bring them to true faith. Luther seems to have firmly 
believed that Balaam was a great’ prophet and had preached 
the Word to many in his country. This would also, in a meas- 
ure, explain why Balaam, after his apostasy, did not go back 
to Mesopotamia to stay there altogether, but spent the closing 
part of his life among the idolatrous Midianites. He would 
then, ike Cain, or like Jonah when/he went on board ship, 
have fled from the presence of the Lord and His people, hoping 
thus to escape their rebukes and to find more rest for his 
troubled conscience. But since we all like to hear the voice of 


Luther itself in all things pertaining to theology, I shall con- — 
elude the first part of this treatise with a few quotations from — 


his pen. 
In his Lectures on Genesis (I, 1601 ff.) he says: “Jerome 


writes that those well versed in Holy Seripture say that Elihu 
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(the friend of Job) was Balaam, of whom Moses, Numb. 23, 
writes that he was an excellent prophet and teacher in Mesopo- 
tamia, to whom God’s Word had been revealed, as he boasts 
himself. God had also given him many beautiful and glorious 
prophecies. For this reason he says, Numb. 23, 7: ‘Balak, the 
king of Moab, hath brought me from Aram out of the moun- 
tains of the east.’?... Moses writes that Balaam was a son of 
Beor, whom St. Peter calls Bosor, 2 Pet. 2,15. He was a great 
prophet, but apostatized in a shameful manner, as is recorded 
of him. He had the greatest prophecies, being equal to the 
prophecies of Daniel concerning the great Alexander and the 
Roman empire which would devastate the kingdom of Judah 
and Israel. They say now that this Balaam was born of Bus, 
the son of Nahor, and lived up to the time of Moses. Those 
two were the chief prophets at that time. Balaam was called 
from Mesopotamia against Moses, who had come from Egypt. 
And Balaam truly had had the Word of God and blessed the 
people of Israel.” — Vol. II, 385, Luther says: “There is no 
doubt that many of the family of Nahor were saved. They 
were a light among the other heathen by teaching and spread- 
ing the true knowledge of God. Job as well as his friends were 
excellent men; and Balaam was a very excellent prophet and 


_ at first a man of great piety. He possessed peculiar gifts,” ete. 


| 
| 
| 


Boonville, Mo. J. Horness. 
(To be continued.) 


CORDATUS’ CONTROVERSY WITH MELANCHTHON. 
(Continued.) 

Cordatus had declared that he would not appeal his case 
to Luther.) Formally he did not do so, still he now communi- 
cated his trouble to Luther. Finding Melanchthon absent from 
the city, he called upon Luther the day after his private inter- 
view with Cruciger, September 19, early in the morning. If 

_Cordatus had expected to see Luther startled by the informa- 


| 1) THEOL, QUARTERLY, vol. XI, p. 204. 
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tion which he had come to submit, he was disappointed. Luther 
listened quietly to his visitor, and then remarked: “You are 
not the first to report these things to me: Michael Stifel) and 
Amsdorf*) have touched upon these very matters in their corre- 
spondence with me. Here is a letter from Amsdorf.” The 
letter was dated September 14 and must have reached Luther 
hardly more than a day before Cordatus’ arrival at Wittenberg. 
Amsdorf states that he has received information from Witten- 
berg, notably from Aepinus,*) which may soon be published to 
the citizens of the town, viz., that contradictory doctrines (pug- 
nantia) are being taught at the university. “Philip insists 
in strong and immoderate terms (vehementer et supra modum) 


that works are necessary in order to obtain everlasting life. 


However, on Sunday of the same week you have taught, with 
your accustomed reverence, the following concerning regenera- 
tion: A child in his mother’s womb is not active at all (nihil 
facit aut operatur), but merely suffers being formed (patitur 
tantum et formatur), etc. These matters greatly disturb our 
people, and they certainly trouble me. Our opponents in this 
town are being stirred against us and cause me worry and 
trouble; for by means of this very occurrence they persuade 
people to abandon the Gospel and to return to their impious 
teaching. I need your counsel in this matter, and I ask it 
urgently (peto et iterum peto).” (C. R. 3, 162.) 

From this communication it appears that the teaching 
which Cordatus had begun to controvert had gained far greater 
publicity than one might suppose from our previous account, 
and that Melanchthon was regarded as its chief exponent. 
Amsdorf does not mention Cruciger at all. It is likely that 
Melanchthon had endorsed Cruciger’s lecture, of which he was 


2) At that time most probably in charge of the parish of Holtzdorf, 
near Wittenberg. (R. E. 15, 89. C. R. 5, 6.) 

3) It is doubtful whether Amsdorf at this time was at Magdeburg, 
Goslar, or engaged in reformatory work in the duchy of Grubenhagen. 
(R. E. 1, 290.) 

4) Johann Hoch (aimewdc), since 1533 Doctor of Theology at the uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. 


’ ~ sy ns 
ay |e ee ae a 
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the real author,®) in the interview with Cordatus July 24,5) 
and that he had also in his lectures to the students — Amsdorf 
says: ‘dn schola” — expressed himself to the same effect as 
Cruciger. Moreover, Amsdorf’s letter shows that a very wide 
scope was being given to the point in controversy, viz., not only 
the relation of contrition to justification was being debated, 
but the relation of good works to salvation, this last term being 
understood in the sense of vita aeterna. We noticed this ten- 
dency first in Cordatus’ letter to Cruciger of September 17.7 
Evidence is lacking to show that prior to Amsdorf’s letter 
Luther had any knowledge of the affair. Nor do we know 
what he advised Cordatus at this interview.®) 

The archives at Gotha contain copies of two notes which 
were evidently written by Melanchthon. Bretschneider as- 
sumes that they were addressed to Cruciger during the month 
of October from some place along the route of Melanchthon’s 
journey to the Palatinate. Melanchthon advises the addressee 
not to heed slanders and to refute sycophants by virtuous con- 
duct rather than by words. He holds that such conduct is 
becoming a philosopher and calculated to prevent still greater 
divisions in the community. “A noble horse calmly passes 
barking dogs. Pericles was followed to his door by a loud- 
mouthed fellow who kept up his harangue even after Pericles 


5) Ratzeberger relates that Melanchthon not unfrequently wrote the 
leetures which his colleagues delivered. “Denn es war Philippo keine Arbeit 
verdriesslich, und diente gerne jedermann.” (Ledderhose, Melanchthon, 
p. 127.) 

6) THEOL. QUARTERLY, vol. XI, p. 203. 

7) Candide respondeo, me pessimis auribus et memoria fuisse, si tan- 
tum de contritione praelegisti. ... Cum confitearis, te nostram contritio- 
nem yocavisse causam sine qua non, nonne hoe unum opus nostrum eandem 
causam dat loquendi adversus praelectionem tuam, qualem mihi dederunt 
omnia opera nostra, quemadmodum visus sum audivisse? (THEOL. QUAR- 
TERLY, vol. XI, p. 207.) : 

8) The supposition of Ledderhose (p. 127: “Iuther seems to have 
exerted himself in the direction to suppress the strife”) is not warranted. 
Luther, no doubt, sought to mitigate the rigor of Cordatus’ contention, but 
he was far from suppressing his testimony, as subsequent events show. 

10 
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had passed into the house. The hour being late, Pericles sent 
his servant with a lantern to light the fellow home.” Melanch- 
thon cites his own conduct on similar occasions as an example, 
and states that he is not sorry for having practiced such mag- 
nanimity, although at the elector’s court his actions had been 
interpreted as being caused by timidity. (C. R. 8,178 f.) We 
repeat that the course here recommended may be proper for 
a literary person, but not for a public teacher of the Church 
whose orthodoxy is being questioned. However, we shall see 
that Melanchthon soon after acted contrary to his own advice. 

The slanderers and sycophants which he had in mind were 
Cordatus and his friends. Cordatus was indeed busy pushing 
the issue with Melanchthon. After his interview with Luther 
he conferred with Bugenhagen on October 22, and wrote letters 
bearing on his controversy to Luther and other parties at Wit- 
tenberg. It does not appear that any new point was made. 
(C..R. 8, 162.) Melanchthon must have felt that his position 
at Wittenberg was becoming precarious; for he found it in- 
cumbent upon himself, on All Saints’ Day, to address a letter 
— Bretschneider thinks from Nuremberg— jointly to Luther, 
Bugenhagen, Jonas, and Cruciger, to this effect: “I hear that 
Cordatus has raised a deplorable issue (tragoediam excitasse) 
concerning certain remarks of mine in which I am said to have 
delivered false teaching in regard to the doctrine of works. 
I am agitated over this report, and although other cares suff- 
ciently worry and exercise me at present, I have thought that 
I must meet this charge at once. I have never desired to teach, 
nor have I taught, particularly as regards the matter now in 
controversy, anything but what you teach in common. But 
when I first noticed that the thesis: We are justified by faith 
alone, was understood by many, especially abroad, to mean: 
We are justified by our new life (novitate illa), or by infused 
gifts of grace, it was necessary for me in the Apology to speak 
out more distinctly and to explain this matter by placing it | 
under the head of gratuitous imputation (transferrem rem ad 
imputationem gratuitam). At this point, you know, there — 
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arise questions such as these: If we are accepted only by God’s 
mercy, for what end or reason is our new obedience necessary ¢ 
My writings. on this subject are extant. Nor would I attempt 
to escape your verdict, not even Amsdorf’s. I never aimed at 
anything else than at setting forth your teaching in the most 
appropriate terms, for I know that many entertain improper 
notions concerning these weighty matters. Besides, young men 
must have a suitable way made for them in which they may 
teach these matters, and occasionally they must be supplied 
with logical formulas (verbis dialecticis). Nor do I deny that 
I love to bestow all possible praise on good works, but I have 
never heaped false praise on them. I state distinctly that they 
are not the price or equivalent (nec pretium nee meritum) of 
eternal life. And I am not so uninformed as not to know the 
meaning of causa sine qua non. Accordingly, 1 beseech you 
to believe that my public deliverances were made with good in- 
tention and with no mind to differ from you. I have never 
wished to separate my view from yours, but if I am aggravated 
by suspicions and slanders of certain people, and must fear 
that your affections are being alienated from me, I shall much 
prefer to [leave you and] go almost anywhere. I know that 
certain people have talked about me outrageously; I readily 
forgive them. I wished to lodge this complaint with you rather 
than with others, because I should dislike being the author of 
discord among us. I love and cherish each one of you from my 
heart, and I wish the whole community well. It would be 
useless for me to declaim upon this matter, if my zealous labors 
(hardly worth mentioning!) in every kind of business’ would 
not bear me witness. I trust, however, that you have suffi- 
ciently discerned my heart. I have never run away from 
friendly admonition and confab. Every one has his peculiar 
gift. I arrogate nothing to myself, and I have not desired to 
publish something novel. I only collected your teachings and 
wished to express them in as simple terms as I was able.” 
(C. R. 3, 179 ff.) The remainder of the letter refers to the 
election of a teacher (de paedagogii collatione); Melanchthon 
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wishes to be exonerated from certain charges in this connec- 
tion, and cites Cruciger as his witness. 

On the heels of the messenger who bore this letter, only 
four days later, November 5, Melanchthon himself arrived at 
Wittenberg and at once addressed the following letter to Cor- — 
datus: “A friendly relation, which has indeed been pleasant — 
to me, has existed between us, and I have many witnesses in 
this city and elsewhere to prove that I have always thought and ~ 
spoken lovingly and honorably about you. Accordingly, I am ~ 
the more grieved because I am compelled to employ the present — 
style of writing to you. I hear that you are writing letters in 
all directions (spargere epistolas), in which you inveigh against 
me outrageously and with hostile intent, and yet I am not fully 
informed about the cause of your hatred and what it is that — 
you censure. Possibly something that I have written has given 
you offense. My reason for compiling the Loci (Melanchthon’s — 
Dogmatik) was indeed none other than this, because I con-— 
sidered it useful for many reasons that our young men should — 
have the gist of our important teaching placed before them in — 
comprehensive form and in good order. I did not wish to be-— 
come the head of a new sect. I compiled what, in my judgment, 
is being taught in our churches, and used the utmost care to” 
give proper expression to these teachings. I hold that a careful 
effort of this kind is necessary for our church and not unworthy 
[the effort of] an honorable person. Now, I have expressed 
some points with less vigor, others in less offensive terms. 
Either the method which I pursued demanded this, or it was 
caused by my weakness; for each of us has his peculiar gift. 
I am not adapted to engage in violent affairs (ad negotia illa). | 
But if there was anything you did not like, or if there were 
even erroneous statements in my writings, —for what is easier 
for man than to slip, —how much more civilly would you have 
acted if you had warned or even expostulated with me per- 
sonally! I gladly compare my views with others, as many 
persons know; and these matters in which we are engaged are 
great and difficult, and it would be profitable if we were 
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engage, as often as possible, in an amiable and careful discus- 
sion of them. I have often stated about you in particular that 
I prize your opinion above that of many others, and that I 
wished I could enjoy your conversation frequently. Accord- 
ingly, you would have done me a favor if you had first written 
to me in ease you had been displeased with something. Some 
points, I hear, you wrest im altogether unbecoming fashion, 
owing to your suspicions. Then, again, you angrily lunge at 
me with your pen (stringis adversus me stylum), and set up 
a horrible hue and ery against me; you also urge my removal 
from this place. Regarding this exhibition I shall only say 
this: I should be ashamed of the literary studies in which 
T am engaged, if I were not to consider that a person involved 
in public strife in a commonwealth is exposed to all sorts of 
dangers, hatred, exile, death, especially one who occupies a 
position such as I do. While I revolve these matters in my 
mind, they stir me less, when I hear that it is you who is 
writing against me. I could wish for the sake of our common- 
wealth that we would join our endeavors in guarding coneord 
among us. We have enemies enough to whom this crossing 
of swords among us affords delight. If you think that there 
are matters deserving censure in my teaching, let us, as behooves 
friends, discuss them privately. The cause which we champion 
is not ours but Christ’s, whose glory I certainly wish to serve. 
Farewell! (OC. R. 3, 181 f.) 

The next day Melanchthon informs Dietrich at Nuremberg 
that he has returned to Wittenberg where new strife is await- 
ing him. ‘“Cordatus has stirred up the town, the country round 
about, and even the court against me, because in explaining 
the controverted points in the doctrine of justification T have 
stated that new obedience is necessary to salvation. You know 
how carefully and critically (quam diligenter et quam dis- 
tincte) I have tried to treat these matters.” He adds, in Greek: 
“1 chafe under the necessity laid upon a philosopher, to bear 
sycophaney without anger; but I shall endeavor to temper also 
this strife with that moderation which is becoming a genuine 


, 
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philosopher.” (C. R. 8, 185.) On November 16th he informs 
the same party: “I have not much to write regarding my own 
affairs. They have not called me to account yet; still, I do 
not know what is coming. I am not greatly afraid of any 
personal danger. What care and faithfulness I have employed 
in unraveling so many points in controversy that were not 
understood (obseuris) and intricate, you are best able to judge. 
Nor shall I flee from the verdict of wise men. But I am not 
willing that Quadratus (7. e., Cordatus) should be appointed 
my judge.” (C. R. 8, 187.) In a letter to his friend Came- 
rarius, dated November 30, Melanchthon expresses an opinion 
as to the origin of his controversy with Cordatus: “The mat- 
ter arises from no other cause than the hatred of humanistic 
studies (odio literarum), which my enemies (isti) think I am 
advocating with too much vehemence, because I am in the 
habit of urging our young men frequently to engage in these 
studies which are beloved by all (haee communia studia). 
Letters have been sent everywhere, stating that I would not 
return, that I had departed because of a difference with Luther 
and the rest. I smile at these vain imaginings of people; but 

there are persons here whom these tales have impressed and | 
who thus indicate sufficiently either their stupidity or the — 
weakness of their will. No charge is being raised against me, 
except that I deign to bestow a little too much praise on good — 
works. This happens to me when I expound controverted points 
in proper and apt terms and arrange them agreeably to our 
system (ad Methodum revoco); for there I express certain 
matters in less forbidding language than they; and that is cer- _ 
tainly both correct and advantageous. However, after my re- — 
turn these tales have subsided, and I am applying the needed — 
baln with my accustomed kindliness. Among our men the old 

firmness is observable, both as regards the defense of doctrine — 
and their good-will towards me. Accordingly, I am quite com- — 
posed.” (CO. R. 3, 193.) On December 1st Melanchthon sends — 
Dietrich some poetry zept tio éxdetews (on his defunct state ?) 
and also a theological treatise. He remarks: “You observe 


. 
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that I am adopting some homespun philosophy (quaedam com- 
munia gedocogovmueva), so as not to run amuck upon Cordatus 
and erities of his ilk. But what a tyranny is this that dull 
and uneducated persons hinder the expounding of weighty and 
highly useful matters! However, more about this at another 
time.” (OC. R. 38, 194.) In a letter to Brenz of December 6th 
Melanchthon complains that he is being consumed by labors 
and cares, and that he is vexed with the sophistry of some 
ranting demagogues (8APopae xd Onpnyoopwy tway aogestopa- 
vouvtwv). “But I spread a cloak over these ills and bravely 
despise them. For I would not stir wp greater scandals by my 
impatience. I observe that many theologians are men such 
as the Athenian orators on whom the bon mot was coined: 
Let not a serpent devour a serpent lest it become a dragon.” 
(C..R. 38, 202.) 

Here we may pause awhile and consider in what way the 
correspondence so far submitted lights up the matter in con- 
troversy. It is a distinct gain and a step towards conciliation 
when Melanchthon removes from the expression causa sine 
qua non every idea of merit. Contrition precedes, justification 
follows, but justification is merely post hoe, not propter hoe. 
It is another gain towards a mutual understanding when Me- 
lanchthon rejects the Augustinian sense of justifying faith; 
faith is not an element in justification because it represents 
a virtue, a quality in man, producing the phenomena of the 
new spiritual life. Justification is not dependent upon the 
new obedience of the believer. For the statement that’ contri- 
tion (or good works) is necessary to justification, Melanchthon 
would now substitute the statement that “new obedience is 
necessary to salvation.” But it is not in accordance with the 
facts when Melanchthon informs his friend Dietrich that he 
has made (dixi) this statement, and that Cordatus had attacked 
him on account of it. The fact is that Melanchthon is making 
this statement now, after being attacked. What Cordatus had 
attacked was chiefly this sentence: “Nostra contritio et noster 
conatus sunt causae justificationis sine quibus non.” This sen- 
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tence had been penned by Melanchthon, as Cruciger had ac- 
knowledged September 18. Melanchthon is not representing 
- Cordatus fairly. And it is more than questionable whether 
the new phraseology which Melanchthon adopts removes the 
stumbling-block to Cordatus and Amsdorf. He states that he 
has made the statement regarding the relation of new obedience 
to salvation “in explaining the controverted points in the doc- 
trine of sustiFIcation.” In that connection the statement in 
question would be not only superfluous but disturbing. There 
is nothing in the statement that “explains” anything in regard 
to justification. If the statement is made with that intent, it 
is misleading. Evidently Melanchthon is still under the spell 
of his ‘““Methodus;” he labors to show the logic of justification 
a hopeless task!— His animus toward’ Cordatus is deplor- 
able. A sickly peevishness vitiates all his philosophical re- 
solves and renders his assumed magnanimity ludicrous. He 
plainly shows that he is very much hurt personally, in spite of 
his protestations to the contrary. He is trying to find motives 
for Cordatus’ action which do not exist. He forgets that Cor- 
datus had conferred with him immediately after Cruciger’s 
lecture, and that Cordatus was not supposed to know anything 
about Melanchthon’s connection with Cruciger’s lecture until 
Cruciger had told him. The charge that Cordatus is trying 
to bring about his removal from the university because of his 
humanistic leanings is most ungracious and unbrotherly, when 
we remember what steps Melanchthon had taken prior to this 
to remove himself. He had nobody but himself and his inju- 
dicious conduct to blame, if people were gossiping about his 
impending removal from Wittenberg. Altogether, Melanch- 
thon shows up a very poor philosopher in this affair. 

We turn again to the author of the controversy, Cordatus. 
Kolde (Analecta Lutherana, pp. 264 ff.) has supplemented the 
documents bearing on this strife which Bretschneider has sub- 
mitted in the Corpus Reformatorum by a protocol of a con- 
ference between Cordatus and Luther on October 24, and by 
several letters of Cordatus to Luther. The protocol is written 
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by Cordatus himself. It is in Latin, but bears this inscription 
in German: “Ein fein christlich colloquium, das Doctor Lu- 
therus vnnd Cordatus vnd andere gelarte vnter sich gehalten 
haben.” It is part of a collection of documents which Cordatus 
submitted to the Rector of the university, when he formally 
preferred charges against Melanchthon about the middle of 
December (17), 1536. Cordatus says: “October 22 the Rev- 
erend Cordatus came to Wittenberg in the evening to hear the 
Reverend Doctor, our father, lecture. Early the next day at 
breakfast 1°) conferred with Dr. Pommer regarding this matter. 
October 24, after receiving a letter from him, he called on our 
father, Dr. M. Luther, about 9 o’clock in the morning, ex- 
plained the whole affair to him in the order in which it had 
happened, and deposited the documents, that is, the letters that 
had passed to and fro, with him as dean of the theological 
faculty. It would be wonderful to relate how kindly the Doctor 
listened to him, how he read everything and put questions 
whenever he was in doubt what this or that statement meant. 
Cordatus also showed Dr. Martin Luther the notes which he 
had copied from the dictations both of Philip Melanchthon and 
_of Dr. Creuziger on the Fifth Thesis on Timothy and on the 
“Second Thesis on Colossians by Philip. When Dr. M. Luther 
saw them, he said: This is exactly the theology of Erasmus, 
and nothing could be more opposed to our teaching, even if 
Dr. Philip had afterward corrected these statements. He was 
not inclined to refer the remission of sins to our merit and 
work, even though they declare, in fact, that new obedience 
must follow reconciliation, and that it is an indispensable re- 
quirement (causa sine qua non) without which we cannot attain 
to everlasting life. He thus destroys all that we have said 
concerning Christ and has trodden under foot His blood, ete. 
This is what father Luther said in reply. ‘But,’ says he, ‘my 
dear Cordatus, I see what they are about. Alas! why do they 


9) This change from the impersonal to the personal form shows that 
Cordatus wrote this account, as he states at the end, very hurriedly (omnia 
citissimo calamo scripta et descripta). 
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not come to confer with and to show me if they have anything 
against me, rather than scatter these horrid teachings that are 
hostile to Christ broadcast among the people? Only recently, 
when Jacob and Philip Motz took their degree,!) Dr. Cruciger 
aimed a blow at me (perstringebat me). Ehr schluch auf den 
sack, vnnd meinet, der esel solt’s nicht fulen oder mercken. 
But I noticed it very well. Let them conspire as much as they 
please; I shall do what is necessary at the proper time. And 
this is what I shall do, my dear Cordatus: I shall first ap- 
proach Dr. Philip and hear his side and what is his intention. 
I shall go to him alone, as Christ commands us to do. If he 
chooses to defend his teaching, well and good. I shall then 
have cause for action. Cruciger, however, will have to retract 
publicly what he dictated in public.’ And-Luther kept Dr. Cor- 
datus with him for breakfast. 

“While at the table, Luther spoke the following words to 
his servant Wolfgang:1) ‘Wolf, what would you do if I should 
die suddenly? Would you remain with my wife? Wolf re- 
plied: ‘I do not know. Once you are dead, my father, I, too,’ 
could wish to be dead.’ ‘Ja,’ said Luther, ‘was meinestu, was 
werden wirdt, wen Ich vnnd thu todt sein? And he heaved 
a sigh and grew silent, ete. After a little while he said: ‘Es 
hat sich der heiliger geist noch etwas furbehalten, das ehr illis 
non revelavit (which He has not revealed to them). Not that 
we who believe in Christ lack anything, but that there are 
some things hidden from those who do not believe, things which 
they ought to believe. My followers do not know all things 
yet as they think they do. I shall be compelled —so help me 
God!—to do what a certain skilled gladiator did whose pupils, — 
were all in great honor and distinction because of their master 
and had become great and rich men themselves through him. — 


10) The university record shows that on October 10, Luther presiding 
as dean, Magister Jacob Schenk and Dr. Philip Motz took their degrees 
as licentiates of sacred theology. Cruciger conducted the proceedings. ° 
(See Seidemann, Jacob Schenk, pp. 11. 98.) ; 

11) Wolfgang Sieberger. (See Koestlin II, 486.) 
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When the pupils became overbearing even towards him and 
would not yield to him, and one of them in particular, bolder 
than the rest, advanced against the master to engage in mortal 
combat with him, the aged master, after one or two encounters, 
while all eyes were upon him, expecting him to come off vic- 
torious, exclaimed at the last encounter: “What is this? Must 
I fight singly against so many?’ The pupil, not aware that 
this was a ruse of the master, looked back and was forthwith 
dispatched by the master, ete. I fear,’ said Dr. Mart. Luther, 
‘that I shall some time have to do the same to my fractious 
(partiales) Magisters and pupils, who have scarcely tasted what 
theology is and now undertake to teach in this place, right here 
in Wittenberg, in opposition to me, what they do not under- 
stand. I acknowledge that Dr. Philip possesses the knowledge 
of letters and philosophy, but nothing beyond that. Aber ich 
muss der philosophi einmal den Kopf hin weg hawen, dar sol 
mir got zu helfen. They want it thus.” (Analecta Luth., 
pp. 264 ff.) 

In the collection of documents which Kolde discovered 
this protocol is followed by a letter which Cordatus addressed 
to Luther about the end of October :— 

“Grace and peace from God through Christ! When I had 
returned home, reverend father, I began, as a careless author 
will have to do, to revise with greater care (diligentius distin- 
guere) the statements which I made to you personally, in rather 
many words, in regard to my action against the Reverend Cru- 
ciger; namely, in: this way: what I said concerning’ Philip 
I said merely by way of suggestion; but my statements con- 
cerning Cruciger I have referred to you for judgment, all the 
more because after my first private conference and in a letter 
he readily admitted them, and because you are now dean of the 
theological faculty. Moreover, since it seems that Philip so 
far has not come to the light with this nef-oracular deliverance 
of his (cum hoe novo suo fatu), but has put his own feathers 
on.another bird, I have thought that the other gentleman should 
be attacked first, because he has been apprehended, and action 
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should be taken against him, if by this means the conflagration 
ean be checked.- And although I know that Philip not only 
wrote out Cruciger’s notes for him, but has also made the same 
statements in his lectures, still I believe we ought to appease, 
rather than crush, his great intellect, unless he refuses to come 
to terms (nisi recusaret redire). For if the influence of many 
men in the world is often so formidable that condign punish- 
ment cannot always be exacted, why should we not in the 
Kingdom of Christ spare a great and prudent man for a while, 
especially when we may entertain a hope that he will become 
sane again at some other point? On this account I have, in- 
deed, in my writings, placed all blame on Cruciger, and have 
even attributed to him many of the statements of Philip. How- 
ever, when I began to fear Philip so far as the conclusion of 
this action is concerned, it seemed to me that I have placed 
the entire blame on him, and I am now surprised myself that 
this has happened.™) I make these suggestions once more, most 
beloved father; however, you will be able to suggest a much 
better course than I, according to the divine wisdom which has 
been bestowed upon you as a true preacher of the Gospel. You 
will know what is to be done in this business. I have with 
much fear undertaken this fight with the person who professed 
himself Philip’s pupil; how could I be so rash as to rouse his 
master against me without being afraid? Nevertheless, I know 
that in the meantime the truth of God remains far stronger than 
the most plausible argument of Philip. And though I tremble 
with fear, only be not thou afraid, who alone art a doctor of 
theology. Hence you are the only man who must not be afraid 
of any man in this and in similar causes; you must possess 
far greater confidence in preaching and defending the Gospel © 

than Joshua possessed when he invaded the land of Canaan 


12) The author is not certain of having hit the exact meaning of this 
obscure clause. The original reads: “sed eum ad finem-.actionis inciperem 
timere philippum, visus sum, totam culpam rejicere in eum, quod nunc 
factum ipse quogue miror.” See the remarks after the conclusion of the 
letier. 
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amd was told: “I will be with thee: I will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee. Be strong and of a good courage,’ ete. Verily, 
promises like these, and greater tham these, will be fulfilled to 
thee, even if am angel from heaven should have proclaimed the 
truth of God with thee and should have backslided and turned 
traitor and mot returned (meque retulerit); if this coming 
calamity will be greater tham amy im the past;®) if our present 
supplication before Ged will be s» much greater tham any in 
the past, and the aid, too, which we obizin must be much 
greater, because He hath said: da du mich im der noth an 
ruifest, half ich dir auch, vwnd erhoeret dich, do dich das wetter 


’ Wheriel ; and if Satam wught to sift the apostles amd brought 


tt foe es 


it abot that all fed snd Clbrist was left alone, and one of them 
Sed snc: Euall ‘away! SEE EO ey Na 
who are truly of m= ©=Those whose speech is with enticing words 
of man’s wisdom are mot of us, unless they exercise proper 
eauium; either are these who at some future time will have 
& cause heresics among us that they which are approved may 
be made manifest, whom no ome shall pluck out of the Futher’s 


y hands Farewell to you and your entire family! Ged grant 


you life through Chri! Amen 
“For my part, I eould wish with all my heart that merited 
Pusisiment were visited upom this mam (im illum), so that the 


eres ie ee 
bolding 2 eomference om zeeount of this af2ir with 2 mam who 
3s 30 full of argyment. (Tatione plewum),” cite (Analecia Lathe, 
Pp- 268 if.) 

The style of these two documents of Cardatus i: wretched 
aed frequently leaves the reader ouessin 
mezhine. emer Kole hex exthered frum them only thas that Cor- 


33) Per peraeriis we reed preeteritis, 
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datus was a conceited and quarrelsome person.") It is true, 
the first impression one receives from these documents is not 
favorable to Cordatus. Tle appears nervous, restless, vindie- 
tive. He is full of ominous forebodings and suspicions. And 
notwithstanding his aggressive spirit there is a strong grain 
of timidity in him: he trembles at the thought of having to 
face Melanchthon. Ue is conscious of his imeapacity in a 
dialectic encounter. And so he seems on the point of repeating 
the ignoble action of Cruciger: as the latter had sought shelter 
behind the broad front of Melanchthon, so Cordatus covers 
himself with the stalwart Luther, and the battle seems destined 
to run into a duel between the great theologian and the great 
dialectician of the Reformation. Granted, however, that Cor- 
datus does not loom up a great man and a great theologian in 
this controversy, still it must be acknowledged that the timely, 
warning which he sounded against the introduction of a syner- 
gistie clement into Lutheran theology has been of very great 
value. The controversy was indeed greater than the two origi- 
nal combatants, but it must be allowed, after all has been said, 
that: Cordatus’ seruples had a basis of fact to support them, 
even though he voiced them with some acerbity. We may even 
acknowledge a good deal of practical wisdom in the plan which 
he suggested to Luther for the settlement of the controversy. 
Greator than the question of the quality of man in Cordatus 
is the question whether his account of the conference he had 
with Luther is authentic and reliable. Most modern historians 
show such disgust at the protocol and the subsequent letters 
of Cordatus to Luther that they virtually cast out these doeu- 
monts from the mass of evidence bearing on the controversy. 
The protocol is, indeed, a startling document. Luther’s re- 
marks regarding Melanchthon and his philosophy, no doubt, 
were matter pleasant to hear to Cordatus, and it afforded him 


14) “Kine Reihe Briefe yon ihm aus der Zeit seines Streites mit den 
Zwiekauern, die ihn schon damals als einen sehr hochmuetigen und haendel- 
suechtigen Mann erkennen lassen, im Zwiekauer Ratsarchiv unter ‘Pfatfen- 
sachen wegen Laurentii Sorani, Predigers,’” ete. (Analecta Luth., p. 264, 
footnote, ) 
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evident relish to embody them in his account of the conference. 
Did Luther make these remarks, or remarks to that effect ? 
We have’ no doubt that he did. It is inconceivable that Cor. 
datus should have invented them. They are too realistic and 
comport with the known resoluteness of Luther. The protocol, 
moreover, was submitted at the time the investigation come 
meneed, and there is no hint anywhere in the proceedings that 
its truthfulness was assailed. Unless one wants to charge Cor 
datus outright with prevaricating, the protocol must be ad- 
mitted as evidence, As such, what does it show? It shows 
that Luther himself had become fearful of the state of doctrine 
in his immediate neighborhood, and that Cordatus only con- 
firmed impressions Luther had received before, The protocol 
is not a minute reproduction of the conversation between Luther 
and Cordatus. The conversation must have lasted several hours, 
and Luther, no doubt, said many other things which Cordatus 
did not deem it necessary to record, That part of the protocol 
which quotes Luther’s language is probably garbled, however, 
without any evil intention: Oordatus wished to exhibit the fact 
that other and greater men than himself considered the times 
grave. But it would be a mistake to believe that these two men 
had sat down for an hour of gossip. Luther's surprise about 
the Krasmian tendeney in the dictated notes from Melanch- 
thon’s and Cruciger’s lectures was not voiced, until he had 
listened carefully and eritically to the account of Cordatus. 
“Omnia legit, quaeswit, eliam sicubi dubitabal quid haec, quid 
lla sibi vellent,” says the protocol. Luther endeavored to get 
at the actual facts. And after he had obtained them and eom- 
pared them with facts of his own consciousness, he proposed 
for himself this course of action: “primum conyeniam D. Phi- 
lippum et evs sententiam audiam, eb quid velit.” Lather be- 
lieved it possible that a satisfactory explanation could be ob- 
tained from Melanchthon which would remove the ground for 
Cordatus’ complaint. Not until it should be shown that Me- 
lanchthon was determined to defend the unsatisfactory state- 
ments in Oruciger’s lecture, would there be cause for action 
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(“quid agam habeo”). Melanchthon’s letter of All Saints’ 
Day’) brought the desired explanation. 

The protocol shows that Luther distinguished between Me- 
lanchthon’s and Cruciger’s share of the guilt involved, and the 
subsequent letter of Cordatus to Luther outlines with some 
minuteness how the blame for the promulgation of the offen- 
sive teaching in question is to be fastened. On first sight, Cor- 
datus’ suggestion to Luther seems unfair. He knew that Me- 
lanchthon was the real author of Cruciger’s lecture. Cruciger 
himself had revealed this fact so humiliating to him. Yet Cor- 
datus proposes that Melanchthon should be conciliated and Cru- 
ciger punished. Likely, Cordatus dreaded a personal encounter 
with the adroit Melanchthon. However, upon further reflec- 
tion, the suggestion of Cordatus seems both fair and wise. 
Direct evidence of an incriminating character was at hand only 
against Cruciger. And Cruciger had not publicly retracted his 
misleading statements. Melanchthon, though he was known to 
have said the same things in‘ his lectures (eadem praelegere) 
and to have inspired Cruciger (Creucigero praescribere), had 
not fully revealed his mind (non extulerit in lucem). It was 
proper, therefore, that in any formal action to be taken by the 
dean of the faculty he should be officially disregarded and be 
left to adjust his views on the controverted matter during the 
course of the proceedings. And it argues a kindly spirit in 
Cordatus that he wished to spare Melanchthon as much as could 
be done with decency and a good conscience. While opposing 
a peculiar view of Melanchthon, Cordatus freely acknowledged 
the eminent worth of the man to the Church. It is possible, 
too, that the strong words of Luther during his conference with 
Cordatus had made the latter fearful of a violent clash between 
the Doctor and the Magister, and the plan which he proposed 
was intended to mitigate the rigor of the impending action. 

But while willing to deal gently with the person of his 
opponent, Cordatus was firm as regards the controverted matter. 
On November 3d he protests in a letter to Luther that someone, 


15) See p. 146. 
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viz., Bugenhagen, had stated from the pulpit that some people 
were imagining that dissensions had broken out at the university, 
but the dissensions, the speaker had claimed, did not affect points 
of doctrine, — non ulla dissensio de rebus, sed tantum de verbis. 
This claim Cordatus is unwilling to grant. He holds that terms 
are notative; they signify something. Nothing can be named 
unless it has actual existence. Accordingly, he opposes the term 
causa sine qua non because of the meaning which it conveys. 
In conclusion he exhorts Luther to remain firm and to remem- 
ber what would have been the consequence, if he had yielded 
in the sacramentarian controversy. He expresses the confident 
hope that the peace which they had enjoyed a short while ago 
would soon be restored. (Analecta Luth., p. 270 f.) 

After a lull in the proceedings of one month, during which 
Cordatus believed the faculty to be deliberating what action to 
take, we hear from him again. In a letter of December 6, which 
betrays some irritation, he writes to Luther: 

“The more I am occupied with this matter by writing to 
you and conferring with you, the more I am vexed and agitated 
in mind and conscience. For this causa sine qua non, regard- 
ing which I have appealed to you and the college of theologians, 
seems to be treated indifferently (stolida videtur silere). Else- 
where, however, it is noisily discussed, even in the streets. 
Students are saying one to the other: Forsooth, justification can- 
not take place without me; for in order to be justified it is 
necessary that a person exist. And just as Peter would not 
have been justified, if there had been no Peter, so it is certain 
that a person is, in a manner, the cause of his justification, 
and these eloquent men who have never seen a single writing of 
Augustine quote Augustine’s saying: Qui creavit te sine te, ete. 
Herein we may plainly see the work of Satan. For when did 
we ever hear these students of languages discuss the article of 
justification, although all these past years that article was 
purely taught? However, now that they have become dispu- 
tants by the teaching of Philip and without a basis of fact (per 


verba phi. et sine rebus) they would be theologians, and that, 
11 
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far more learned theologians than others, though they lack 
both, the matter and the words, to express the same. They im- 
agine that they must needs discuss this causa sine qua non, 
and are able to do so with greater propriety than anyone else 
before them. And they make a great boast of it, for this reason, 
no doubt, because they would rather strive to be accounted ex- 
ceptionally learned men and youthful geniuses,!®) than go to 
school, learn, and believe. Accordingly, as regards my action, 
nothing seems to remain for me to do than to ask you for 
Christ’s sake to inform me what the present status of my 
action is. I request you now to give me this information in 
the name of the faculty whose dean you are, and with whom 
I have now discussed this matter so often. I request and de- 
mand a just and proper conclusion; for-since Cruciger made 
his admission I have made complaint to you not as a private 
person, but I have communicated through you with the entire 
college of theologians at Wittenberg who are at this time pro- 
fessing and teaching the article of justification with one accord; 
and I have done so not in secret, nor in a company of merry 
banqueters or witty jesters, but as in the presence of God and 
before all men. Moreover, if you do not deem it necessary to 
write me,—I mean what I say!—TI shall surely pursue the 
course which I have adopted, and what I have done privately 
hitherto before all whom it concerned, I shall henceforth do 
in whatever manner and by whatever means, in order that the 
true faith may be preserved to us pure and unshaken. Nor 
shall I be deterred from this course, if you all were to tell me 
that I was not sufficient to attack this difference among you, 
much less to compose it. For, most assuredly, what you think 
and say about me is what I feel in my own heart. But I also 
know that once upon a time an ass spoke when a single person 
was starting on a journey to curse God’s people, and no one 
else was present to call a halt to his endeavor. Aye, God, who 


16) nimirum quod pro nostra (substitute magistra?) talium hominum ~ 
et iuvenilium ingeniorum pugnare maluit (malunt?), quam doceri, discere, 
aut credere. , 
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conducted me to that particular theological lecture, is governing 
my action and hence it progresses slowly. But I shall not rest 
and, if I can do nothing else, I shall, according to the measure 
of my faith, which I have by the Spirit of Christ, contradict 
each and every champion of this cause who reveals himself; 
and I shall not cease until Christ is publicly glorified as He 
was formerly by the preaching of faith, and this causa sine qua 
non is removed from the article of justification, I say, from the 
article of justification. Otherwise they may think about it what 
they wish, and talk about it as eloquently as they can. For this 
causa denies Christ, or at least renders salvation which is by 
Christ doubtful and of none effect. And thus the hearts of 
many shall be revealed at last, and it shall become manifest 
- whether all Wittenbergers still hold this truth with one accord, 
without any philosophical, rhetorical, or sophistical limitations, 
vz., that faith alone justifies, —a truth which you were known 
to confess at Augsburg") without that causa sine qua non and 
without any other limiting clause. And it shall become known 
whether that confession is still regarded as true by all of you. 
Likewise the Loci, which Erasmus seems to have written and 
which were published several times before this year by Dr. Philip, 
should be withdrawn. All this, and some other things besides, 
which I choose to pass over, will, without doubt, be revealed 
in consequence of this teaching of the causa sine qua non. It 
is a vicious cancer and words by which men, who are too secure 
in their faith, are turned to vain jangling and much questioning, 
and have slipped in their edification unto God which is by faith. 
In conclusion, I wish to add this with regard to Dr. Cruciger: 
I care not whether much or nothing is-gained (vel nimia sunt 
vel nulla), I shall appear among all pious theologians and be- 
fore Dr. Cruciger, and shall put up a new indictment, quite 
brief. For this cancer must not be suffered to eat further into 
the sound body of Christ. Farewell, my réverend father; and 
as to this goat’s hair which I herewith offer to you and the other 


17) For angustae we propose to read Augustae. 
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faithful theologians as a fruit of my faith, approve of it, or if 
the truth requires of you a different action, reprove it without 
delay, in order that judgment may be sent forth unto victory 
with the utmost assurance.” (Anal. Luth., p. 277 ff.) 

In the Wolfeybuettel library, which contains a copy of the 
above letter, there is found another of the same date addressed 
to Melanchthon. The copyist has appended the remark that 
this letter was not delivered to Melanchthon. It refers, in the 
main, to the charge of Melanchthon that Cordatus had failed 
to apply brotherly admonition. : 

“The reason why I have not called on you, most learned 
Philip, during these past weeks, even when I had not been in- 
vited, is this: I was taken by surprise with the novelty of a 
message from which [| learned with still greater certainty than 
before that you favor the teaching known as causa sine qua non. 
However, now that I know —for I believe I am not mistaken! 
— that you are also the author by whom this entire phrase has 
been inserted in the article of justification, I shall not come to 
see you privately, but if my weakness is to be pitted against 
your great knowledge, this will have to be done in the presence 
of all theologians who are sound in doctrine, or before our most 
illustrious prince. If you would know my reasons, hear them, 
not only with your accustomed modesty, but also with that 
Christian patience which bears with the infirmities 9f weak 
brethren. They are these, viz.: I can no longer bear your sneers 
in your treatises of matters of faith, nor the rigor which you 
adopt toward those whom you do not like much.. Furthermore, 
if you think that I have disregarded the command of Christ 
that brethren should go and tell each other their faults, | answer — 
that this has been done abundantly immediately after the lec- 
ture which I now attack. Yea, also in two letters of mine to 
Dr. Cruciger, which I know to have reached you sooner than 
I wished, and while I am writing this, what else am I doing, 
most beloved Philip, than talking privately with a brother, as 
Christ has commanded, and admonishing you—though my 
words may sound somewhat harshly —to speak, together with 
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us, as you have done these many years in so many lectures and 
publications, lest divisions arise to the injury of very many 
souls. Yea, this present discord will also breed wars and sedi- 
tions, etc. Farewell, and be true to yourself (accrede tibi ipsi) 
and to the doctrine which you have learned from Dr. Luther, 
and continue therein; for by so doing you shall save yourself 
and those who hear you, ete.” 

After the signature there is appended this note, in German: 

“T feel ashamed, seeing that necessity compels me for 
Christ’s sake to take action against another, since no other ass 
will open his mouth, and as it seems, rise to contradict, if I can 
do nothing else, my dear friend (meinen lieben Herrn Gevat- 
tern) and the learned preceptor Phil. Melanchthon. However, 
what cannot He accomplish who doeth all things! Amen. Amen. 
His name is Jesus Christ.” (C. R. II, 203 f.) 

While these two letters reveal sufficiently the ardor of Cor- 
datus, a letter of Melanchthon, written to his most intimate 
friend Camerarius about this time, may serve to show how. Me- 
lanchthon felt. “You write that there are people who say that 
they have read letters from me written to my friends, in which 
I discuss’ dogmas defended by our theologians as if they were 
doubtful and uncertain, and you ask me to indicate to you those 
points chiefly which I consider to be such as could be relin- 
quished or at least changed without danger of exposing oneself 
to prejudice. I do not wonder, my Joachim, that such tales 
trouble you, whose prudence and singular affection for me 
I have perceived from so many unmistakable evidences. I am 
certainly angry at people who publish letters which I wrote to 
them in simple confidence, or declare that I wrote things which 
I had not even thought of. After this I wish you would not 
permit such rumors to disturb you. For I hold our doctrine to 
be so sure, firm, and strong that no argument, no wisdom, no 
alliance of men could overthrow it. If Wiolence should be em- 
ployed, it could cause us suffering, but it could not crush the 
truth which our doctrine professes. If the faults of certain 
people are cited in this connection, that should not harm our 
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cause nor prove an obstacle to others. J shall say truthfully, 
however, that things have been done, indeed, as they have been 
done, but I shall not say that they were badly done. But as 
regards all those points which now seem to be justly reprehen- 
sible on our side or may be incorrectly handled hereafter, those 
should be regarded as the cause thereof and should bear the 
blame therefor who first befouled the holy Church most shame- 
fully and then opposed those bitterly who wished to cleanse the 
Church. For the vices of our ecclesiastics and the prevailing 
diseases were such that, if a mistake was made in the medicine 
offered, this should excite no wonder. Besides, such contumacy 
and refractoriness has set in since that it has speedily turned 
aside all efforts at moderation and kindliness. Thus it has 
come that many things had to be done rashly. But more about 
this at another time; the outcome will reveal all.” 
We may close this chapter of the controversy by recording 
the last acts of Cordatus during this year. Cordatus had closed his 


agitated letter to Luther of December 6 with a postscript: “The ~ 


reason why I have not called upon you again is because I wish 
to remain silent no longer, and I do not dare to say what I wish.” 
Cordatus was beginning to chafe under the restraint which the 
seeming inactivity of Luther imposed on him. Hence we find 
him writing to Luther on December 16 as follows: “Inasmuch 
as I consider all the scheming which people at Wittenberg en- 
gage in without you, not to say against you, in matters of 
faith, I would have you know that I shall to-morrow transfer my 
appeal from you to the Rector, that is, [ shall make public the 
action which had so far remained a private matter. And if 
the Venerable Rector, too, ‘and the theologians who have hitherto 
remained sound in the doctrine which we all have learned from 
you, decline to pass judgment quickly on my written charge, 
and to take action against the offense of Dr. Cruciger and all 
‘his associates, and to put a proper stop to his teaching, I shall 
transfer the matter to the Elector for judgment, and shall state 
the grounds for my determined opposition in a conference of 
the theologians. Farewell, and rejoice that your great gifts are 
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being roused again for the war of the Lord. P.S. Return to 
me, reverend father, my written complaint; for I must needs 
have it by all means, in order that I may confer with Cruciger 
to-morrow and learn from him, first of all, whether he still in- 
tends to uphold his lecture.” (C. R. 3, 206.) Cordatus carried 
out his resolution. He appeared before Jonas, the Rector of 
the University, on December 17, and preferred charges against 
Cruciger. Jonas took him aside and urged him long and vehe- 
mently to desist from his purpose, saying, amongst other things, 
that Cordatus, after kindling a little spark at Zwickau, now 
wished to start a conflagration at Wittenberg, and that he ought 
to apply himself to conducting the affairs of his little parish 
and not meddle in such public matters. But Cordatus did not 
yield. He addressed the following letter to Jonas on Decem- 
ber 31: 

“When you spoke to me in a very conciliating manner on 
December 17 and I answered you faithfully as the case before 
us required, there remained two thorns in my heart that irritate 
me, viz., that 1 was guilty of having raised a charge against 
Philip, who is a great man in every respect, before having con- 
ferred with him according to the ordinance of Christ; and that 
Your Magnificence seemed altogether inclined to urge that I 
must recede from my charge. Furthermore, when at home 
I set out to write to Your Magnificence and to Dr. Philip, in 
order to satisfy you both as best I possibly could, I wrote, re- 


wrote, corrected, and destroyed again what I had written so 


many times that I became sick in body and languid in mind, 
and unless | should have made an end of my effort, I should 
doubtless have contracted a serious illness. Accordingly, I re- 
quest that Your Magnificence hear a few things which I state 
in summary form in behalf of the cause of Christ and my 
innocence. 

“Tn the first place, I have to this dav accused no one, not 


even Dr. Cruciger; for not by way of an accusation did this 


matter come before our Doctor. I am suggesting all things to 
my superiors, not accusing anyone of .them. 
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“In the second place, I shall accord to Dr. Philip, who 
is a great man in every respect, all honor due him so far as he 
remains sound in the doctrine which we all have learned from 
our teacher Luther. 

“In the third place, I have refused to desist from the 
action which I have instituted against Dr. Cruciger for the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, unless Your Magnificence and 
the sound doctors of the theology of Christ hear my charge 
and render a just verdict for or against me and those clauses 
which have been affixed to the article of justification. 

“In the fourth place, if by instituting this action I Aae 
sinned against Dr. Cruciger and those who side with him, or 
if during the proceedings I have sinned against anyone else, 
merited punishment will be visited upon’me by you to whom 
the case has been committed. 

“In the fifth place, if, however, I am transacting business 
of our Lord and pertaining to the salvation chiefly of those 
who were listeners with me at that lecture which I assail, you 
must come to my aid and defend the truth of Christ by your 
public verdict, not regarding persons but the cause. 

“In the sixth place, to use the words of Your Magnificence, 
that I must not singly kindle a fire after kindling a spark, 
I shall readily suspend action for a time, which you seemed to 
demand that I should. I promise now that I shall take no 
action in this matter before anyone except before Your Mag- 
nificence, before whose tribunal this matter, which so far was 
private, has now come; however, with this condition that I shall 
first confer once more with Dr. Cruciger whom I have ap- 
proached so often in private before, as Christ has commanded, 
and learn from him whether he intends to recant his lecture 
or continue defending it. 

“In the seventh place, if anyone thinks that I on am 
naturally a harsh person act and write harshly, I answer, that 
that is true, but that the Spirit of Christ has changed, not 
taken away, my natural disposition.” (C. R. 3, 208 f.) 

Here the case rests for more than three months. The Con- 
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vention of Smalcald, a serious illness of Luther, the absence 
of the leading theologians from the university, rendered a pros- 
ecution of the case impossible. Before we submit the con- 
cluding documents in this controversy, it will be necessary to 
review critically the last letters of Cordatus published in this 
issue. 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


(Continued.) 


THE SECOND ARTICLE. 


Jesus Curist 1s TRuE Gop, 1. BECAUSE THE SCRIPTURES 
ASCRIBE DIVINE NAMES TO Him. 

Rom. 9, 5: Whose are the fathers, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all God, blessed for 
ever. Amen. 

The paragraph of which this passage forms a part enu- 
merates the great prerogatives vouchsafed to the Jews. The 
apostle writes: “Who are Israelites, to whom pertaineth the 
adoption and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of 
the Law, and the service of God, and the promises.” Exalted 
prerogatives, indeed! The polysyndeton: and—and—and, 
is to arrest the attention of the readers, to cause them to ponder 
each prerogative separately, so that they may see, feel, realize 
how highly favored they are. In our text this enumeration 
continues: “and whose are the fathers,’ sc., Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. To be descended from such illustrious ancestors, 
from men so highly honored of God, was a great distinction. 
But a greater and higher advantage follows: “and of whom” 
—of the Israelites — “Christ came.” To,appreciate this pre- 
rogative duly, the apostle sets forth who Christ is. “Concern- 
ing the flesh” —xata adoxa—as to the flesh, according to His 
human nature, He is a descendant of the Jews, a true man. 
Why are they to account Christ’s being born among them such 
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a great honor? The climax of the whole grand thought follows, 
setting forth the prerogatives of the Jews in their strongest 
light. This Christ, who is true man, is at the same time “over 
all God,’—6 dy éxt mdvtrwy Jed¢,—the supreme God, to 
whom the sacred doxology applies: “blessed for ever.” 

Here Paul directly asserts Christ to be very God. He is 
God, over all God, God in the fullest, highest sense of the word. 
This is the plain, simple meaning of this grand text, which any 
Christian reader, not biased by dogmatical prejudices, readily 
apprehends. 


Were it not for the fact that so many strenuous efforts” 
had been made, especially by such as deny the divinity of 
Christ, to torture the text and thus empty it of its sublime’ — 
truth, our task were done as far as this passage is concerned. 
However, the objections raised compel us to enter somewhat 
more deeply into a discussion of the matter. : . 

Let us again look at the text. It reads: “Of whom as 
concerning the flesh Christ came, who is—.’ What is the 
antecedent of who? Obviously: Christ. The apostle speaks — 
of no one else. So we read on: “who,” sc., Christ, “is over all 
God.” The plain, grammatical construction demands the ‘‘who” 
clause to be referred to Christ, and the sense therefore is: 
Christ is the supreme God. ‘ 

Again, if we look at the thought-connection, the res 
will be the same. In the clause: “of whom as concerning the 
flesh Christ came,” the limitation, “as concerning the flesh,” 
obviously implies a contrast and demands a correlative. We 
naturally ask: If Christ is descended from the Jews as to 
flesh, as to His human nature, what, then, is He as to His 
higher nature? And the answer is: He is “over all God.” 
Here is the unmistakable antithesis to xara adpxa. Or does 
xara odpxa, as some contend, not demand an antithesis? V 
then the phrase: ‘‘as concerning the flesh,” is entirely su 
fluous, and the apostle might have simply written: “of wh 
Christ came.” Stuart's remark is to the point: “But if 
Christ, had no other nature, why should such a distinction as 


- 
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is implied by xara odpxa be here designated? Would a sacred 
writer say of David, for example, that he was descended from 
Abraham xataé odpza? If this should be said, it would imply 
that xata zvedua he was not descended from Abraham, but 
from some one else. But here, the other nature of Christ is 
designated by the succeeding phrase, 6 @y éxt xdvtwy deoc.” 
(Stuart, Com. on Romans, p. 376.) 

Why raise difficulties here where the text is so plain? 
Why willfully try to close one’s eyes to tlie force of the passage ? 
Unbelief is at the bottom of it all. Christ is to be dethroned. 
The one thing all objections have in common is this: the dox- 
ology is to be referred to the Father. Thus the great truth that 
Christ is called God is to be eliminated. But all such exegetical 
tricks are in vain. The words of Luther, uttered on another 
occasion, apply here also: “Der Text steht zu gewaltig da.” 

Which are some of the suggestions made as to another 
reading of the text? Some say: Place a period after the word 
“all.” The words then read: “Of whom as concerning the 
flesh Christ came, who is over all. God blessed for ever.” The 
doxology, “God blessed for ever,” as has been said, is to apply 
to God the Father. How, we ask, is a doxology to the Father 
possible here? Nothing is said of the Father in the context. 
The subject spoken of is Christ. And where, then, is the an- 
tithesis to xara adoxa? Furthermore, a doxology pertaining to 
the Father is out of place here, because it breaks the trend of 
thought too abruptly. The reader is in no way prepared for it, 
because no reason for it has been given. No, the apostle’s mind 
is not given to such freakish, clownish jumps.—In addition 
to all this the thought-connection of the paragraph manifests 
the utter absurdity of introducing a doxology to the Father. 
Says Stuart: “There is something incongruous in a doxology 
here to God the Father. The apostle is here expressing the 
deepest and most unfeigned regret of his soul, that, notwith- 


_ standing the exalted and peculiar privileges ‘of the Jewish na- 


tion, they had by their unbelief forfeited them all, and made 
) themselyes obnoxious to a most terrible condemnation. To 
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break out into a doxology here would be (as Flatt suggests) 
like saying: ‘These special privileges have, by being abused, 
contributed greatly to enhance the guilt and punishment of 
the Jewish nation; God be thanked that He has given them 
such privileges!’ It is a duty, indeed, to be grateful for bless- 
ings which are bestowed, but—all in its proper place. Dox- 
ologies are not appropriate to paragraphs, which give an account 
of mercies abused, and deep guilt contracted.” 

But, suppose for the sake of argument we should erant 
the untenable punctuation of the sentence given above, and have 
the text read: “Of whom concerning the flesh Christ came who 
is over all,” —does not the clause, “who is over all,” say that 
Christ is the supreme God, that He is, as the Epistle to the 
Ephesians puts it, “far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and eyery name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come,” and that all 
things are put under His feet? If Christ is “over all,” if all 
things are under His feet, is He not true God? Most emphat- 
ically, yes. For to explain “who is over all” as meaning, who 
is over all the fathers, 2. e., greater than all the fathers, is an 
exegesis so frigid and says so little in the context that it cannot 
be entertained for a minute. But the attempt to thus distort 
the text shows to what desperate straits the opponents are | 
driven. Hodge pointedly remarks: “ ‘Over all,’ 7. ¢., over all ~ 
things, not over all persons. The zdyrwy is neuter, and not — 
masculine; see Acts 10, 37; 1 Cor. AS, 28. It is supremacy — 
over the universe which is here expressed. o 

_ But rather than concede that Christ is called God in our 
text, as is so plainly done, the rationalists unmercifully break — 
its grammatical construction, violate the context, and what not. 
Others place a period after the term odpxa, making the passage 
read thus: “Of whom Christ came as concerning the flesh.” 
The relative clause following, which is so intimately connected 
with the preceding: “who is over all God blessed for ever,” 
— 6 dy én mdvewy eds eddoyytos ete tobe at@vac,— they treat 
as an independent sentence embodying an entirely new thoughit. 
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It has nothing whatever to do, they say, with Christ mentioned 
in the preceding clause. They translate: “He who is over all 
God blessed for ever,” and contend the doxology refers to God 
the Father, not to Christ. The reasons urged against the false 
rendering noted above apply with equal force to this one: 
1. Christ is the immediate subject of the discourse, not the 
Father. 2. A doxology to the Father is too abrupt here. 3. It 
is incongruous. Aside from these arguments: 4. There is no 
antithesis to xara odoxa.—“If God were to be the subject of a 
/new, independent sentence and were at the same time to be 
designated as the one who is over all, 6 exe mdvtwy Bede without 
éy would have been the adequate expression according to the 
analogy of similar Greek locutions, as, for example, 0 éze tay 
Orhov, 0 ext tov brypetex@y, 0 ent THE Poovpadc, O ext tov Epywy. 
With the Greek fathers the constant designation of God is 
0 éxe zdvtwy Vedc.” (Stoeckhardt, Roemerbrief, p. 419.) 
Thus we seé it is contrary to the grammatical arrangement 
of the text to look upon the “who” clause as an independent 
sentence. On the other hand, the 6 é» in our text, that is to 
say, the article o followed by the participle @», is equivalent to 
5¢ gate, who is. This construction is often found in the Greek 
language, e. g., John 1, 18; 8, 18; 12, 17; 2 Cor. 11,'31. 
The truth of the matter is: the 0 dy = who 1s, is intimately 
connected with the principal clause. The antecedent of “who” 
is Christ, and the sentence must read: “Ohrist who is .. . 
blessed for ever.” 
Again, if we examine the form of the doxology as pro- 
posed by the opponents, we find it to be: Hedge edhoyytog = Cod 
blessed. Says Hodge: “No such doxology occurs in all the 
Bible. That is, the uniform expression is, ‘Blessed be God,’ 
and never, ‘God be blessed.’ The word blessed always stands 
first, and the word God after it with the article... . See 
Reeoie 21 72, 18.19: 51,.133).68,.355 #9) 525) Gen. '9, 263 
Ex. 18, 10, and a multitude of other examples. In all these 
and similar passages, the expression is, Blessed be God, or 
Blessed be the Lord, and never, God blessed, or, Lord blessed. 
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This being the case, it is altogether incredible that Paul, whose 
ear must have been perfectly familiar with this constantly re- 
curring formula of praise, should, in this solitary instance, 
have departed from the established usage. This passage, there- 
fore, cannot be considered as a doxology, or an ascription of 
praise to God, and rendered God be blessed, but must be taken 
as a declaration, who is blessed; see chap. 1, 25: “The Creator, 
who is blessed for ever.” 2 Cor. 11, 31: ‘The God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is blessed for evermore.’ See 
Matt. 21, 9; Luke 1, 68; 2 Cor. 1,3; Eph. 1, 3;' 1 Pet. 1,.3. 
In these and all other cases, where, as here, the copula is 
omitted, it is eddoyyto¢g 6 Hedgc. Where the relative and verb 
are used, then it is not an exclamation but an affirmation, as 
Rom. 1, 25: tov xtisavta, b¢ sate edhoyntos etc tobe aidvac. 
Apqy. 2 Cor. 11, 31: 6 Bsd¢ xat zatye—6 dy edhoyytio¢ etc 
Tove at@vas; and here: NXpeatos, 6 dy éxt xdytwyv Bedc, edjo- 


ynto¢ ec tode atdvag.’ To separate this passage from the class 
to which it obviously belongs, and to make it a solitary excep- 
tion, is to do violence to the text.””. (Comm. on Rom., p. 474.) 
— We close the discussion with the words of Bengel, quoted in 
Dr. Stoeckhardt’s excellent Commentary on Romans: “Tmpense 
laetari debemus, quod in hae solenni descriptione Christus tam 
aperte Deus appellatur.” 


John 20, 28: Thomas answered and said unto Him, My | 
Lord and my God! 4 

On the evening of His resurrection, Christ appeared to 
His disciples. Thomas alone was absent. The disciples tell — 
him: ‘We have seen the Lord.” Say what they will it takes 
no effect. ‘Except I shall see in His hands the print of the | 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into His side, I will not believe.”” Poor Thomas, his 
faith had vanished! Eight days later Christ again appears to 
His disciples, Thomas included. Overpowered by the majesty 
and grace of His Savior, Thomas cries out: “My Lord and my 
God!” —6 xbpebd¢ pov, xat 6 Bed¢ pov. Not only does he eall 
Christ God, but 6 ded¢, the one, the true God, like.as the Father. 
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— A clearer proof for the divinity of Christ.is hardly imagin- 
able. And yet rationalists have dared to lay violent hands even 
to this text. Thomas’s confession, they assert, was merely 
an expression of surprise, an irrelevant ery of an astonished 
person! Is it not rather surprising what unbelievable lies 
unbelievers believe? These words of Thomas an expression 
of surprise! How unspeakably absurd! What brazen ef- 
frontery! Does not the text clearly read: “Thomas said wnto 
Him”? IT£ these words had been an exclamation of surprise, 
they would have been blasphemy, and Christ would not have 
been slow to rebuke Thomas sharply. No, Thomas speaks the 
truth: Christ is 6 ded. Christ has no reproof for Thomas 
(ef. Acts 14, 13—15; Rev. 22, 8. 9), hence He tacitly acknowl- 
edges: Thomas, thou hast spoken truly; I am God. Moreover, 


. the Lord lauds this confession as an evidence of true faith, to 


which the erstwhile doubting, unbelieving disciple had now 
again attained. “Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed.” Believed what? That Jesus 
is his Lord and his God. Christ wills His disciples to believe 
that He is 6 xdpcog xat 0 eds. — And what ‘was St. John’s 
purpose in recording this incident also? It was in full keeping 
with the object for which he wrote the whole Gospel. Only 
two verses further on he says: “These are written that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, be- 
leving, ye might have life through His name,” v. 30. 

Luther’s sermon on this text is grand. Two short extracts 
may find a place here: — 

“There can be no forgiveness of sins nor salvation, where 


- this article of the resurrection of Christ is not believed, because 


in it lies all power of faith and of eternal life; as St. Paul says 
1 Cor. 15, 14. 17. 18: ‘If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain; ye are yet in your 
sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Jesus are 
perished.’ Thither St. Thomas also wills # go, he wills not 
to be saved but to be lost, because he will not believe that Christ 
has risen from the dead. And in such unbelief he would have 
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been lost and damned, if Christ through this manifestation of 
Himself had not saved him therefrom.” (St. L. ed. XI, 771.) 

“This is the power of the resurrection of Christ that 
Thomas, formerly more stubborn in unbelief than all the rest, 
is suddenly changed into a different man, who now frankly 
confesses, not only that he believes the fact of Christ’s resur- 
rection, but becomes so illumined through the power of the 
resurrection of Christ that he now also most firmly believes 
and confesses that Christ, His Lord, is true God and man, 
through whom, as he has now been saved from unbelief, the 
fountain of all sin, so he will also be raised by Him on the last 
day from death, and live with Him in unspeakable glory and 
blessedness.” (Ibid., p. 777.) 


Jer. 23, 6: This is His name whereby He shall be called, 
Tur Lorp, our Rigurrousness. 


Lord, 2. e., Jehovah, is the exalted name here attributed 


to Christ. To see the full force of this name as applied to q 


Christ, we must inquire into the meaning of the term Jehovah. 
— God, appearing to Moses in the burning bush, commissioned 


him to bring the children of Israel out of Egypt, to deliver 


them from the hands of Pharaoh, Ex. 3, 10. 11. Timidly 
Moses asks: “Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them, The God of your fathers hath sent me 
unto you; and they shall say unto me, What is His name? 
what shall I say unto them? And God said unto Moses, | AM 
THAT I AM, 7.98 WX MN (ehyeh’ asher echyeh); and He 
said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM 
(ehyeh) hath sent me unto you.”—From the same root of 
which Hhyeh is formed, the proper names of the Deity Jahve 
or Jehovah are etymologically derived. Hence, in the very 
next verse God says to Moses: “Thou shalt say unto the chil- 


dren of Israel, Jehovah (the Lord) ... hath sent me unto you.” | 


Thus, from this revelation of Himself, we learn the authentic 
interpretation of the name Jehovah to be: “I am ‘That I Am,” 
or briefly, “I Am.” Jehovah is the eternal I Am; Jehovah is 
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He that is and is and always is, He that is absolutely unchange- 
able, remaining through all eternity one and the same. 

Whilst Hlohim, another name of God (derived from oN, 
Ei, strength, power), is found principally in such passages 
where God is manifested in the plenitude of His power and 
strength as the Creator, the Preserver, and the Governor of the 
world, Jehovah is generally used to exhibit His relation to His 
people as their faithful God, their covenant God, as the God 
of their salvation, Ex. 3, 15. 

The use of this exalted name, Jehovah, God has expressly 
reserved unto Himself. Ex. 3, 15 He says: ‘Jehovah... 
this is my name for ever.” Is. 42, 8: “I am Jehovah (the 
Lord): that is my name: and my glory will I not give to an- 
other.” Is. 45, 5. 21: “I am Jehovah (the Lord), and there 
is none else, there is no God beside me.” Ps. 83, 18: “Thou, 
whose name alone is Jehovah, art the most high over all the 
earth.” But why multiply instances? The name Jehovah, as 


is evident from the passages quoted, is applicable to the one true 


God only, beside whom there is no other God; it is a name, 
that God has strictly forbidden another to assume. 

Now, this exalted name, applicable to “the Most High” 
only, is ascribed in our text to Christ. Christ is Jehovah. 
“This ts His name whereby He shall be called, Jehovah.” 
Christ is Jehovah, is God, in the fullest sense of the word, with- 
out any limitation or restriction. Not even the faintest trace 
of a “delicate line of separation between Him and the Father” 
is discernible. Christ Himself says: “I and my Father are 
one” = &, John 10, 30. ‘Before Abraham was, J am,” John 
8, 58. Christ is the “I Am” = éy@ eéue.— And because Christ 
Himself is Jehovah, He is also our Righteousness. The right- 
eousness we have in Him is perfect, one that availeth before 
God. Because this Lord Jehovah takes the place of sinners, 
“Judah shall be saved and Israel shall dwell safely,” v. 6. 


Springfield, Ill. Louris Werssr1. 
(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANY. 


A Most Enjoyable Volume fell into our hands recently, 
and we hasten to call the attention of Lutherophiles to same. 
It is written by an Englishwoman, Margaret A. Currie, and 
bears the title, “The Letters of Martin Luther.” The title is — 
somewhat ambitious, inasmuch as the author offers only about — 
the fifth part of the correspondence of Luther now accessible. ; 
But the work is excellently done. Everybody who has essayed — 
the task knows that translating is arduous, wearisome business; — 
translating Luther is still more difficult, but translating Luther’s” 
letters is the most difficult task of all. This “foremost German” ~ 
writes a German that is German, German in conception, German 
in diction, German in imagery, German in application. His — 
allusions are German, his proverbial sayings, his bonmots, his” 
quaint saws, his humorous explosions, his anacoluthons, his 
curt remarks, his terse replies are German, intensely German. 
But he is Germanissimus Germanorum when he writes to a _ 
dear German chum with the easy abandon of a confiding friend, - 
gossips, jokes, —sometimes with startling naturalness! — and | 
sends thoughts, reminiscences, reflections, opinions from his 
teeming brain and large heart rollicking and gamboling over 
the page like merry lambs on a spring meadow. Great credit, 
therefore, is due to this British lady who has entered into the 
spirit of Luther with such a high degree of appreciation and_ 
congeniality. She has made Luther talk real English to Eng 
lishmen. Witness the following: — 


To CHANCELLOR BRUECE. 
The Archbishop’s Complaints of Luther. 
December 9, 1536. 
To the learned Dr. Brueck, Chancellor to the Elector of Saxony. — 
Grace and peace in Christ! After you told me that you had been 
ordered by my most gracious lord, at the instigation of the Elector 
of Brandenburg and his cousins, to ask me as to the proposed pamph-. 
let against the Archbishop of Mayence, I beg to say (although I be-— 
lieve the good Princes mean well, and I wish them every prosperity) 
that I informed Their Royal Highnesses by word of mouth, both 
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here and-at Torgau, that I would rather they tried to improve their 
cousin the Cardinal, and prevent him casting contempt on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and tormenting poor people, which would be more salu- 
tary than worrying over what I write. 

And I am convinced that I cannot be convicted of ‘insulting 
a whole race when I am forced to tell the truth to a knave; and if 
the house of Brandenburg feels itself insulted through what I have 
written of the Cardinal, it would be more seemly if they felt the 
honor of their house injured through his conduct, and punished him 
themselves, instead of leaving it to me to do. 

It is really something quite new to defend one who does evil, 
and persecute those who punish it. The tribe of Judah was the 
highest and noblest of the whole human family, and yet it did not 
feel itself insulted when King Ahab was punished by the Prophet 
Elijah, even as prophets punished many kings. And there is no 
race so good that it has not at times an unworthy member. How 
would it be if judges, nay, even princes and lords, were to be called 
traducers because they justly condemned one of good family to be 
beheaded or hanged? Every thief would then have cause to say 
that he was being ignominiously treated because he was to be hanged. 
Yes, but, my dear fellow, why steal? Oh, dear sir, are you not, with 
all your wisdom, accusing me thus? In conclusion, kings and 
princes are subject to God, who first uses gentle means to reclaim 
‘them, even when they are very wicked. When these are of no avail, 
then God punishes them through His wrath. If they mock the first 
punishment, they must weep to all eternity over the second. If I 
do the Cardinal injustice, I sit here under an Elector of Saxony to 
be judged. 

Please accept this hasty summary of the matter. If I had time 
I could, by the grace of God, do it better. But I shall justify myself 
to the Cardinal himself. For he must be laughing in his sleeve at 
the whole affair. I commend you to God. Amen. 


Your obedient 
Martin Luruer. 


To WenzeL Link. 
Luther asks for German songs. Jocular letter. 
“March 20, 1536. 
Grace and peace in Christ, dear Wenzel! As it is some hundreds 
of years since I either spoke or wrote Latin, I almost fear I have 


forgotten. what I knew, and probably you are in the same condition; 
so I hope such fears will justify any mistakes I make, without any 
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good or evil works, for you are a gracious lord towards such offenders, 
even as you desire similar sins to be leniently treated by your friends. 
I had nothing to write about, but did not wish Frau Detzelin 
with her daughter to leave without letters. 
I should have liked to send some mountains of gold, but in late 


years our Elbe has overflowed and taken all the gold sand with it, 


leaving only gravel and sand behind, some of which has got a lodg- 
ment in Justus Jonas’s body. I must always joke, whether sick or 
well, weak or strong, a sinner and yet justified, well-nigh dead. and 


yet alive in Christ. As you are seated amid gold and silver streams, | 


send me not poetical dreams but songs, which will give me great 
pleasure. You understand. 

I wish to talk German, my gracious Herr Wenzel, if it be not 
too difficult or too tiresome, too high flown or too deep. I beg of you 
to ask a boy to colleet all German pictures, rhymes, songs, books, ete., 
which have been painted, composed, and printed by your German 
poets and printers this year, for I have a reason for asking this. 
We can make Latin books here ourselves, but we are busy learning 
to write German books, which we hope to make so good that every one 


shall be pleased with them. Farewell in Christ. Pray for me. The ~ 


Lord be with you and yours. Greet all our people. 
Martin Lutuer. 


To Freprich Myconius, Preacuer in Gora. 


Congratulations. Luther makes jocular allusion to Muyuconius 
refusing him burial in Gotha, where he took so ill on his journey 
from Schmalkalden to Wittenberg. 

, July 27, 1537. 

Grace and peace in Christ! I rejoice with you, dear Friedrich, 
that God has at length given you a Fritz.) Having seven daughters, 
I ean quite believe you are delighted to have a son. So once more 
I wish you happiness, and pray that he may continue healthy, and 
be endowed with even richer gifts than his father. Amen. I laud 


your determination not to let me be buried within your bishopric ~ 


(Gotha), although since then I have often lamented it. For now 
that my life has been prolonged, I see things I would not have seen 
had I been at rest in God, or'in Gotha. But He who has put all 
things under His feet will also overcome this insignificant evil. 
Even as the angels are round about those who believe, so those 
who have eyes to see find themselves surrounded by much good. My 


Kaethie greets you, and wishes you much happiness over the birth — 


of your son, and advises you strongly that all the milk that can be 


\ 
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spared should be kept for the little son till he can take other food, 
and that your wife should be made to take very good care of herself. 
But as a husband you know all this yourself, although my Kaethie 
seems to have doubts on the subject. Farewell in the Lord. 

Martin Luruer. 

By the kindness of Rev. Brauer of Crete, Lll., we were 
favored with a review of this book by a Chicago daily, which 
describes the contents fairly well and, at the same time, indi- 
cates the sort of reception which the secular mind would accord 
to the correspondence of Luther were it given to the world 
complete. Evidently there are parts in Luther’s letters which 
the twentieth century would fail to understand or— succeed 
in misunderstanding. The Chicago reviewer says: 

For the first time a considerable number of the letters of Martin 
Luther have been printed in English. In German editions contain- 
ing large numbers have been in existence for many years, although 
they were locked up in manuscript form for centuries. Margaret A. 
Currie has selected and translated 500 of them—‘“The Letters of 
Martin Luther” (The Macmillan Co.). They cover the period from 
1507 to 1546, the year of Luther’s death, and they are so arranged 
as to form a sort of biography in correspondence. At the beginning 
of each year Miss Currie has placed a few words showing the progress 
of the Reformation during that time. 

The letters have been rendered into idiomatic English to corre- 
spond with Luther’s hearty use of his own vernacular, and the result 
is something almost akin to reading them as a contemporary. They 
certainly bring out the human side of the great agitator, and they 
show him keenly alert on every point of contact with life. The prog- 
ress of his rebellion (7?) against the church, the gradual building up 
of his own creed, his quarrels with his opponents on whom he does 
not spare any epithets, calling them “devils,” “thieves,” “murderers,” 
and “ministers of Satan;” his spread of the Gospel in the vulgar 
tongue, his contentions with his brother reformers — all these things 
throw light on the man and his work. 

He was in correspondence with kings, princes, electors, and hun- 
dreds of commoners in and out of the churche Now he is trying to 
reconcile two monarchs at odds. Now he is thanking the elector for 
the gift of a cheese. Now he asks work for a poor man or bread for 
the masses. Again he tells the plain truth to a prince who has op- 
pressed ‘his people, and again he corresponds with his hundred lieu- 
tenants, exhorting them to faith and good work. Like the general 
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he is, he directs the battle on every hand. He dispatches men and 
the sinews of war here or there. He cheers his forces on, and rallies 
and leads them when they lose heart. He preaches often, seven times 
a week, he opens and dedicates new edifices, he appoints officers and 
recommends pastors, he adjusts differences in church law and dis- 
cipline. He writes letters of congratulation or condolence. He 
reprimands rapacity and rewards faith. He is sorry that Frau 
So and So is oppressed by her stepmother. And all this time he is 
translating the Bible, writing tracts, pamphlets, and books. He 
pitches into the proofreaders and scolds the printers for being back- 
ward with their work and with pirating and garbling his writing. 
He wrote songs and hymns. Everywhere he went he was writing 
when he was not preaching. His friends and admirers came in such 
numbers that they annoyed:and interrupted him. They laid hands 
on his manuscripts and carried off many which he never saw again. 
He fled to the castles of his noble patrons, but he was always busy 
and often wracked with disease, which, of course, he said was Satan. 

To Katie, his dear wife, he wrote much and often. Katie was 
as busy as he with her baking and brewing, her housewifery, her 
planting, her cattle, and her Bible, which she had wagered she would 
read through before Easter. To Hans von Loeser, Luther writes 
about the christening of his own son, that he wanted it done “about 
vesper time, so that he may not remain a heathen any longer.” This 
was Paul Luther, who became a lawyer and died in 1593. Many of 
the letters, of course, nre to Melanchthon, his “dear Philip.” Justus 
Jonas is told that “our town is quite desolate, but: we are in good 
health and spirits, except for one thing—the beer is finished all 
over the town. It is well for me that I still have some in my cellar. 
The other citizens have none.” Which would indicate that Witten- 
berg had gone “dry,” though not by a local option vote. 

From another place he writes: “We are beggars here. We eat 
the bread of the Landgrave and the Herzog of Wuerttemberg (for 
these have the best bakers), and we drink the wine with the Nuern- 
bergers. We receive meat and fish from court.... They also have 
excellent trout, but they boil them in the same water with other fish, 
and serve them up in the soup! O what food!” Again he writes: 
“T eat like a Bohemian and drink like a German.” Anton Lauter- 
bach sends him a cheese, for which he thanks him, but adds, “I am 
not greatly enamored of that kind of cheese, being pleased with our 
simple cheese, made of the commonest material, so you need not take 
so much trouble on our behalf.” He asks the three princes of Anhalt 
that they send some game to cheer a young relative who was 
about to “enter the holy and divinely appointed state of matrimony.” 
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To George Held he writes his opinion of the use of sacred plays. 
“Moses wishes God’s Word to be ever before men’s eyes, and this 
cannot be more easily obtained than by means of such plays, which 
are at the same time serious and modest and free from jugglery. 
Such plays have often more influence over the people than public 
preaching.” He acknowledges the gift from the elector, John Fred- 
erick, of “half a cart of Suptitzer, the same of Gornbuger (wines) ; 
four pitchers of Jena wine, in addition to three score carps and a 
hundredweight of pike —beautiful fish!” 

The following charming letter was written by Luther to his little 
son Hans: }) 

Sometimes he writes jocularly: to his wife, but always with affec- 
tion. On one occasion he addresses her as “My dearly beloved house- 
wife, Katherine Luther, owner of Zuelsdorf and the Saeumarket, 
and whatever else she may be,” and again, “To the deeply learned 
lady, Katherine Luther, my gracious consort at Wittenberg,” or “To 
my dear wife, Katherine Luther} doctoress and self-tormentor.” The 
last letter quoted is to her and is dated four days before his death. 
It is a hearty, affectionate communication. Among other things it 
tells her that there is a report in Leipsic that “Dr. Martin has been 
snatched away by the devil.” But Luther disbelieves it. 

If ever a man’s life can be read in his correspondence, Luther’s 
can in these letters. 


Miss Currie opens her preface with the remark of Cole- 
ridge: “I can scarcely conceive a more delightful volume than 
might be made from Luther’s letters, especially those from the 
Wartburg, if translated in the simple, idiomatic, hearty mother- 
tongue of the original.” (p. V.) She adds her own sentiment, 
as follows: “But those from Coburg Castle are not a whit less 
interesting, especially those to Melanchthon, dated from the 
“Castle so full of evil spirits,’ in which he endeavors to encourage 
his friend.» ‘The six months spent here,’ says a recent German 
writer, ‘might be called the midhour of his life. He is noJonger 
the monk who sighs over his sins, nor the embarrassed peasant’s 
son, who, dazzled by the august assembly at Worms, begs for 
a day’s grace before answering for himselfy-He has been made 
strong by inward and outward storms, which, however, were 
powerless to rob him of his childlike innocence of heart and 


/ 


1) Here follows the well-known letter. 
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poetic freshness of feeling; for he knows that the wondrous 
Christian experience with which God has honored him is now 
the common property of thousands. Hence he got through an 
amount of work which fills us with astonishment; for while 
holding in his hands the threads which set all the Evangelical 
princes and theologians in motion at Augsburg, he had leisure 
to be professor to his students, Veit Dietrich, etc., seelsorger 
for those in affliction, bookmaker for his dear Germans, and. the 
most loving of sons, husbands and fathers.’” (p. 1X.) Luther’s 
correspondence, reproduced in good, idiomatic English, would 
be a splendid gift to the English Lutheran Church, and a 
primary requisite for a good exhaustive biography in English 
of the Reformer, —also a desideratum. 


On ‘‘The Emptiness of Spiritualistic Revelation’ The 
Presbyterian has these pertinent remarks : — 


There is a fascination about the subjects involved in psychic 
investigation which holds more than one keen and sensible thinker 
to continued investigation, even though the results are more shadowy 
than the science. It is not to be wondered at that a student of 
mental philosophy, or of psycho-physiology; should become deeply 
interested in the question whether the disembodied spirits of men 
can in any way communicate with those still living the physical and 
material life. But since that question leads the studeht entirely into 
the realm of the immaterial, it is not wonderful that the methods 
of material science either produce no result, or befog the investigator 
with a cloud of possibilities which he cannot reduce to system or 
coherence. And so it has come to pass that so eminent a scientific 
investigator as Sir Oliver Lodge has declared that he believes he has 
evidence of communication from the departed spirits of friends of 
his, who promised, before they died, that if it were in any way 
possible they would communicate with him. But the scientist has 
not yet published either the communications or his reasons for be- 
lieving that they are genuine. It is hardly probable that he will be 
able to exhibit convincing evidence that he has spoken with his de- 
parted friends, or that they have revealed to him anything of what 
does in truth lie beyond the veil. 

Over against this newest slip into what is hardly more than 
common spiritualism, Professor Scripture, formerly director of the 
Yale Psychological Laboratory, has written an article in which he 
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declares that “the problems of psychic investigation have been under- 
taken, money has been spent, a whole society for psychic research has 
been hard at work for twenty-five years, whole series of volumes have 
been published, and —the result has been entirely negative; not one 
single fact bearing upon any of the problems has been established.” 
In accordance with the Professor’s opinion of the emptiness of all 
such psychical research is the impression produced by a little book 
on “The Psychic Problem,” published some time ago by a distin- 
guished editor of this country, who has become persuaded that there 
is possible communication with the departed, but whose alleged facts 
are only the familiar ones of spiritualistic mummery, always brought 
to pass in the dark and through the agency of a more or less ques- 
tionable “medium.” 

There is no wrong in reverent investigation. It is quite legiti- 
mate that the student of the marvelous nature of man should en- 
deavor to find out the deeper relations between mind, spirit, and body, 
and whither the disembodied spirit may journey when released from 
its fleshly tabernacle. But it is hardly probable that such inyves- 
tigation will ever discover much. The realities of the spirit-world 
are still among those secret things which belong unto the Lord, our 
God. He has revealed so much as He has judged right. It is not 
probable that we by searching shall find out God nor penetrate the 
secrets He has chosen to reserve. If Paul is speaking of the spirit- 
world in his declaration that he knew one caught up into the third 
heaven, it is very significant that he says the things heard and seen 
were “not lawful for man to utter.” The few who have been brought 
back from death by divine power, whether in Old Testament time 
or in New, have never spoken a word of their experiences or attempted 
a description of the spirit-land. It is not the will of Him who created 
us that we should know these things. Otherwise He would have re- 
vealed them. The imbecilities and absurdities of the alleged com- 
munications given by the Spiritualists have always sufficiently dis- _ 
eredited them. There will be some interest in what Sir Oliver. Lodge 
may have to report of the messages of his friends, if he should 
conclude to publish them. But the fact that he does not publish 
them as yet seems to indicate that his own belief in them is not very 
substantial. And it is quite certain that neither Sir Oliver, nor the 
Society for Psychic Research, nor the Spiritualists have anything 
to tell us of value concerning the other life. The Word of Jesus 
Christ is the substance of the revelation given us. And to any de- 
vout and reverent spirit that is enough, even though it does not tell 
us many things we would like to know. 
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We Record Another Effort to tell the Church that she 
must teach her children religion without telling her that the | 
parish-school is, so far, the best means to that end. This time 
the speaker is Dr. Haas of the General Council, who says in 
The Lutheran of April 23:— 


It may be of value to the readers of The Lutheran to read 
thoughtfully the following extracts from an article on “Exclusion 
of Religious Instruction from the Public Schools,” by Edward J. 
Goodwin, of the Educational Department, at Albany, N. Y. The 
views below stated are the views of an educational expert, and as they 
are written from a totally general standpoint, come with a great deal 
of force to all of us. ; 

“The exclusion of religious instruction from all tax-supported 
schools is a nearly accomplished fact. So long ago as 1892, U. S. Com- 
missioner Harris said: ‘Religious education has almost entirely 
ceased in the public schools and it is rapidly disappearing from the 
program of colleges and preparatory schools.’ To be sure, in several 
ot the States the formal reading of the Bible, without note or com- 
ment, is still permitted, and in some localities, where no objection 
is made, the Lord’s Prayer is recited at the opening of the school. 
But the ominous fact still remains that the teacher cannot safely 
undertake even to define the elemental principles that constitute the 
warp and woof of a religious life. The Book of books that contains 
the ‘Decalogue’ and the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ the Book whose 
teachings have been the inspiration of our civilization and whose 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man has found embodiment in so 
many beneficent institutions of modern times, is as rigidly excluded 
from the serious study of the classroom as if it were the bane, and 
not the blessing, of the race. 

“This exclusion of religion from the public instruction is not 
rendered innocuous by saying that it is not the function of the State 
to teach even the elementary principles of religion to children in- 
the schools. Upon what evidence can the student of history base 
the affirmation that belief in some religion is not necessary to a 
nation’s welfare and perpetuity? By what process of reasoning may 
the student of education conclude that religious faith can long sur- 
vive in the heart of a nation if its doctrines are not early implanted 
in the minds of the young? Guizot, in his ‘History of the Civiliza- 
tion of Europe, says: ‘In order to make popular education truly 
good and socially useful, it must be fundamentally religious. It is 
necessary that national education should be given and received in— 
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the midst of a religious atmosphere, and that religious impressions 
and religious observances should penetrate into all its parts. Religion 
is not a study or an exercise to be restricted to a certain place or 
a certain hour; it is a faith and a law which ought to be felt every- 
where and which, after this manner alone, can exercise all its bene- 
ficial influences upon our mind and life. Shall a nation, because 
it is free, be debarred from taking necessary measures to insure its 
own stability and permanence? 

“Tt is no adequate answer to those who question the wisdom of 
our present policy to say that the Church and the Sunday school 
are organized and maintained for the sole purpose of giving religious 
education to the people and their children. The appalling fact is 
that those classes of our population which most need religious in- 
struction and training do not attend church and do not come within 
the influences of church organizations. According to the estimate 
of the Bureau of Education, the whole number of persons in the 
United States from 5 to 18 years of age in 1905 was 28,410,800. The 
number of scholars in the Sunday schools of the same year is re- 
ported to have been less than one-half of this total, or to be exact, 
11,329,253. How many of these were adults, or more than 18 years 
of age, does not appear in the report. Do we need any further evi- 
dence to demonstrate the otherwise evident truth that the Church 
does not furnish adequate religious instruction to the nation’s 
children 4 

“T cannot escape the conviction that the Protestant Church 
gives too little time and insufficient attention to the religious train- 
ing of the children that come within its own field. Attendance upon 
the Sabbath service and the Sunday school is not enough. It lacks 
fullness and proportion, and encourages the notion that piety is a 
Sunday dress and not a daily life. The early impressions and daily 
habits of childhood are most effective in determining character. 
Therefore, in early years, at least, religious and secular training 
should go hand in hand. 

“The great historic Christian Church stands alone in recognition 
of this fundamental truth, and at great financial sacrifice accordingly 
maintains many separate schools to accomplish this very purpose. 
It is estimted that no less than 176,000 children are in regular 
attendance at Catholic schools in the State of New York and, while 
the private academies formerly maintained by Protestants are rapidly 
disappearing, Catholic seminaries are as rapidly being established. 
No less than 102 of such secondary schools have been incorporated 
by the State Board of Regents, and are now carrying on their aca- 
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demic work in accordance with the established standards of the State 
Edueation Department. But the combined efforts of Protestant and 
Catholic churches fall far short of reaching our entire population 
and therefore cannot exert that full measure of religious influence 
which is needed to inspire and exalt the nation and to insure its 
stability. : 

“Tf we affirm that religious instruction is an essential part of 
true education, and assume that under present conditions the home 
and church cannot or do not compass and accomplish it, why is it 
that the American people do not seriously protest against the ex- 
clusion of religious teaching from the public school, which is the 
only place where all the children can be taught? We hear an occa- 
sional note of alarm from some serious-minded theologian or some 
far-sighted student of education, but the acquiescence of the public 
mind is very general. It seems to be taken for granted that the 
question is closed and that the outcome of this experiment, which 
disregards the teachings of history and ignores the policy and prac- 
tice of such European nations as England, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden, cannot fail to be safe and 
salutary. After a critical study of this problem, and a somewhat 
close and extended contact with educators and school officials, I can 
reach no other conclusion than that the general acquiescence in the 
exclusion of religious teaching from the schools is the result of 
a wide-spread belief that morality —not religion—dis essential to 
a sound education.” 

The widespread belief of which Mr. Goodwin speaks, namely, 
that morality is to take the place of religion, is the position whtch 
is most dangerous to the best morality of the American people. 
History has shown that all morality has developed from religious 
foundations. While a few individuals may lead a moral life, in a 
community whose general morality is influenced by Christianity, 
it is not in any way proved that the people at large can live the best 
moral life without the teaching and power of Christianity. Religion 
is needed not only as the best source of morality, but also because 
it offers the strongest sanction of a moral life, and helps individuals 
and a community to do right, when’ it is realized that God who is 
above the world is in the world with His power of righteousness and 
leve. Morality can also not exist without an ideal, but its ideal will 
be weak if it has no belief in a God and immortality. It is admitted 
- to-day that immortality as a firm belief arose through Jesus Christ. 
Tf, therefore, morality needs immortality, and immortality has be- 
come only generally helpful and accepted through Jesus Christ, 
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morality needs Jesus Christ. He, too, is the most direct ideal, and 
through faith the power to attain the ideal is granted. 

These deductions which follow very accurately from Mr. Good- 
win’s discussion, mean practically for the Church: 

First, the enlargement of her educational work for her own 
children. 

Secondly, the more serious attempt to give religious education 
to the churchless children. 

Thirdly, a conviction begetting active support, that the Church’s 
educational institutions must be made more effective by a loyal 
support. Failure to support means a failure to help in this problem 
of giving America a future generation that shall not be Godless. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


Country Sermons. New Series. Vol. III. Sermons on the 
Epistles for the Church Year. Trinity Cycle: Trinity to 
Thanksgiving. By Rev. FP. Kuegele. Augusta Publish- 
ing Company, Crimora, Va. 1908. VI and 340 pages. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Beginning with Trinity Sunday, this book treats, first, the regu- 
lar pericopes to the end of the ecclesiastical year. Three sermons are 
offered for XV. p. Tr. and two for XX. and XXIV. p. Tr. For 
XXVI. and XXVIII. p. Tr. the first selection has been treated. Next 
follows an appendix consisting of four sermons: Harvest (Joel 3,18), 
Reformation (regular Epistle and 2 Thess. 2, 3—10), Thanksgiving 
(Jer. 18, 7—10). 

The ethical side of the Christian religion finds utterance. in the 
thirty-six sermons of this book. The sanctifying ends of divine grace 
in the believer, the nurture and admonition by which the Heavenly 
Father brings up His children, the entire life of a dutiful child of 
God, his hopes and fears, his loves and aversions, his tribulations 
and consolations, his humble penitence and all-conquering faith, — 
these are the weighty matters that fill the pages of this book. And 
they are presented not in dry, moralizing form, but with the lively 
earnestness and the stimulating fervor of an enthusiastic guide who 
does not merely show the traveler the point to which he must go, 
but induces him to go thither, despite his weariness and the dis- 
heartening obstacles in the way. There is not a line of cant in this 
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book; the solemn seriousness and the quickening power of personal 
Christian faith speak from every paragraph. Even discourses in 
which the doctrinal element predominates have been given a very ° 
practical turn. #. g., the sermon on the difference between Law and 
Gospel (XII. p. Tr.) with its familiar divisions (1. in their revela- 
tion; 2. in their effect; 3. in their glory; 4. in their duration) is 
really a discourse on the efficient conduct of the pastoral office. True 
to the apostle’s scope the author treats the Epistle for VI. p. Tr. thus: 
Baptism, a Strong Inducement to Follow Sanctification; 1. because 
it works the forgiveness of sin; 2. because it signifies the arising 
from sin. The difficult Epistle for XIII. p. Tr. is treated on these 
lines: The promise first, the Law second; 1. in time; 2. in value; 
3. in the heart; and v. 20 in this Epistle is expounded as follows: 


One needs no mediator; for mediation requires at least two parties 
which are at variance. When God gave the promise to Abraham, He did 
not make use of a mediator, but spoke to Abraham in His own person, 
promising the Seed in whom the blessing would come. In giving the Law 
God did also speak the ten words immediately to the people, but the people 
fled from the mountain, and said unto Moses: “Speak thou with us, and we 
will hear: but let not God speak with us, lest we die,’ Ex. 20, 19. Moses 
was such a mediator who went back and forth, now speaking with God, 
then to the people; yet he could not reconcile them that the people would 
have drawn nigh to God with confidence and boldness. The mediator of 
the Law could make no peace between God and the people; the Seed, the 
Fulfiller of the promise, had to come, and.He was heard when He prayed: 
“That they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us,” John 17, 21. Here is He who is one with 
the one God, and in whom we are heirs. Great is the Law of Moses, and 
it was promulgated with great magnificence, but Jesus Christ is the Seed 
promised to Abraham, and this promise could not be annulled nor super- 
seded by the Law with all its glory. 


One of the most searching and, at the same time, comforting 
discourses in this collection is the one for VIII. p. Tr.: Three Marks 
for the Sonship of God: 1, the struggle between the spirit and the 
flesh; 2. the indwelling of the Spirit of adoption; 3. the witness of 
the Spirit with our spirit. Beginning with/the XXIII. p. Tr. to the 
end of the church year, and also in the two discourses for Reforma- 
tion Day, the author treats eschatological themes. One sermon in 
this section deserves special mention for its beauty; it is the second 
sermon for XXIV. p. Tr.: Inheritance of the Saints in Light. The 
stately majesty of the Christian’s hope of heaven is here depicted in 
excellent style; there is robust thought, no sentimentality, calm re- 
flection, and a deep current of joy in this sermon. 

God speed this excellent volume on its way through the chureh, 
and may the harvest from this sowing be rich in the day of reaping! 
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Luripr’s Smart Catrecuism. With Short Explanations and 
a Few Bible Verses. For Very Busy People. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Northwestern Publishing House. 38 pages. 
Price, 10 ets. 


The author is the Reverend William Dallmann. He says in the 
“Foreword”: “This Catechism is not to displace any other; it is in- 
tended for working people unable to take a longer course of instruc- 
tion in class; also it is intended for children before they enter the 
Pastor’s confirmation class. The writer has for years felt the need 
of such a help; this is his effort to fill the gap.” Here is a sample 
of the author’s method. 


THe Firth COMMANDMENT. 
Thou shalt not kill. 
What does this mean? Answer: — 

We should fear and love God, that we may not hurt nor harm our 
neighbor in his body; but help and befriend him in every bodily need. 

Whosoever hateth his brother is'a murderer, and ye know that’ no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in him. 1 John 3, 15. 

If even hate or anger in the heart is murder, what are we? Do you 
see the need of a Savior? 

Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves. ... Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him. Rom. 
12, 19. 20. 

Agree with thine adversary quickly. Matt. 5, 25. That is, make 
friends at once with the one you quarreled with. 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink. Rom. 
12, 20. 

Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven. 
Matt. 5, 44. 


All explanations have been omitted from the First Article and 
the Seven Petitions. — We consider this little book eminently useful 
for instructing the two classes of people whom the author indicates 
in his Foreword. We would like to add a third: Communicants 
preparing for communion will be greatly benefited if they make this 
booklet their handbook for private devotion before and after com- 
munion. Every important truth of Christianity and every plain 
duty of Christians has been stated on these pages without waste of 
words. It is an excellent miniature portraityf Christianity as the 
Lutheran Church understands it. 
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Three very appropriate programs for children’s services on Refor- 
mation Day and on Christmas Day have been published by the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Publication Board, Pittsburg, Pa., as follows: ; 


Tuer Grory oF THE ReForMation. 19 pages text and music. 
Price, 5 cts. per copy; 50 cts. per doz.; $3.50 per 
hundred. 

r » . . 

Tue CuristmMas Messace. 20 pages text and music. Prices 
same as foregoing. 

Tue Curist-Cuitp. 39 pages 8vo. text and music. Prices 
same as foregoing. 


We regret that these publications reached us at a time when the 
-forms for the forthcoming issue of the THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY were 
closed. 


Wuy | Amu a LurHeran anp Not A SeventH Day ADvENTIST. 
By William Dallmann. Milwaukee, Wis. Northwest- 
ern Publishing House. 1907. Price, 5 ets. each; 
100 for $1.00. 


We cordially recommend this timely and well-written tract. 


The following stories for children from the Augustana Book Con- 4 
cern arrived too late for announcement before Christmas: 


Tur Lorp Is My Rervex. Stories for children, collected and — 
translated by Prof. C. W. Foss. With beautiful chromo- — 
lithographic and other illustrations. Price: Boards, — 
with pretty cover design in colors, 35 ets. : 


Unper THE SHapow or THE ALmicHTy. Stories for children, q 
collected and translated by Prof. C. W. Foss. With — 
beautiful chromo-lithographic and other illustrations. — 
Price: Boards, with pretty cover design in colors, 35 cts. — 


Srorres ror Curtpren. By Z. Topelius. Vol. VI. Trans-— 
lated by Prof. C. W. Foss, Ph. D. Tlustrated. Price: _ 
Bound in illuminated board covers, 25 cts. . 


